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Why take a chance on losing 
your lovely perennials and shrubs ‘this 
winter? A mulch of PIC Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss will protect them 

, from “Winter-Kill” inexpensively. 


After the first killing frost, spread a 
two- or three-inch mulch of PIC Peat 
Moss around the base of your rose 
bushes, your shrubs, your newly-planted 
trees and your valuable perennials. 
Peat Moss, with its millions of tiny 
air-filled cells, provides perfect insu- 
lation, protecting the sensitive roots 
against continued expansion and con- 
traction of the soil during warm mid- 
days and cold nights. 


You'll like mulching with PIC Peat 
Moss. It’s so clean and easy to use. 
And what’s more—when you use this 
“double service” mulch, you can dig it 
into the soil next. spring to supply 
organic matter, or use it later on asa 
summer mulch. 


Our Free bulletin on“W inter Mulching” 
contains many important facts every 
gardener should know about mulch- 
ing. Let us send you a copy. There’s no 
obligation. Just mail coupon below. 


17 PEAT MOSS 


— 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY / 
PEAT INSTIT™"°"7 OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me Free copy of your new bulletin on 


“Winter Mulching.” FG-12 


Name 


Address 


City_ 
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“Decidedly the perfect Christmas gift 


for everyone who is a gardener.’ 
The New York Herald Tribune 


The World Was 
My Garden 


TRAVELS OF A PLANT EXPLORER 
by David Fairchild 


This life story of one of America’s 
great plant explorers who travelled 
the world overinsearch of new plants, 
fruits and flowers—“Will make the 
gardener appreciate through what 
perilous seas, by what swaying cara- 
vans, his treasured blossoms have 
come to him and his trees, and choic- 
est shrubbery. It is as good as a novel, 
completely fresh, packed with the 
record of adventures among the 
strange and beautiful gardens of the 
world.”— Donald Culross Peattie in 
The New York Herald Tribune. 

With 128 pages of superb 

photographs. $3.75 


at all bookstores 








FOR YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


To Relatives, Neighbors or 
Gardening Friends 


Give a year’s subscription to Flower Grower. 
Twelve issues of this helpful garden magazine, 
abounding in practical information, makes a 
delightful holiday remembrance. It will express 
your good will throughout the year, from this 
Christmas to next Christmas. 


GIFT CERTIFICATE 
An attractive Gift Certificate will be sent to 
each person to whom you wish to give FLOWER 
GreweER. We will mail these Gift Cards to 
reach your friends at Christmas. 


Use Christmas Order Blank 


enclosed in this issue. 


MAIL TO SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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* Soeur Ther Scarlet-crimson. e 


$l eae 


Dale rier: Both standard $1 varie- 


: 2 for $1 OFFER ties for S| ee 


a *& AngelsMateu,H-T. (1) 
) Deep old-rose. 1.25 ea. 
* Radio, H.T. 
streaked yellow. . 

# FeuPernet -Ducher (3) 


H .T. Sunshine y ellow. $lea. 


3 for $2.95 Offer | 


Three of the finest -~ 
noveltie for only $2.95 


(2) Red- 


$1.25 ea- 





STAR ROSES—Guaranteed to grow and bloom—are the 
perfect gift to flower lovers. They embody beauty and 
quality close akin to the spirit of Christmas. They bring 
joy for years to come. 

In addition, they are easy to order. No jolting crowds or 
stuffy stores. Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 
We do the rest. 

Choose either of the special offers illustrated, or you may 
give STAR GIFT CERTIFICATES for $2.50, $5.00, $7.50, or 
$10.00, allowing the recipient to make his own choice of 
varieties from our catalog. If you choose a special offer, 
no price is shown on the gift certificate. Plants are sent 
at proper planting season, certificates now. 

If you wish, we will send certificate directly to recipient, 
in which case please send us his name and address in full 
on separate memo. Otherwise we will send certificate 
directly to you. Act now. Use the coupon. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rose Specialists for 42 Years 


Robert Pyle, President West Grove 411, Pa. 
SS SSSSS SSCS SSS SSSR SSSR ESTERS STRESSES EPR eee eee 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 411, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed Gad.....ccccccccsccovcees Please send me 
(nbseeeaaos Gift Certificates of 2 Standard STAR ROSES ($1.) 
iv shaeeneee Gift Certificates of 3 newer STAR ROSES ($2.95) 


ekdeceeakecd Gift Certificates for $2.500, $50, $7500, $100 
NOTE: If you desire, we will mail certificates directly to recipients. 
Enclose list of names and addresses on separate memo. 
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POON: 010.b 55450500040 orbunehhoentdtedsbbesnasdatadiiaseninsens 
RN GL rndisnecakaedahend séeeeeateusaees ued WTeTTTITT TTT TT ose 
|} CHECK HERE if you wish If you wish helpful booklet, “*Beautify -- 
our 1939 Spring Catalog. with Roses”, CHECK HERE. CL) » 
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25th Anniversary 


- goa HIS issue marks the close of a quarter century of 
1 4 ! LE | continuous service of THE FLOWER GROWER ti 
» 2 = aay home gardeners in America. The occasion is a tribute 
» & al 
Giff Geegee 













to a sound editorial policy, and warrants a brief re 





view of the magazine’s history. 

In 1914, Madison Cooper founded THE MopErn 
GLADIOLUS GROWER in Calcium, N. Y. Headquarters 
were in a building former!y used for his cold storage 
business. Four years passed before the little publi 





cation assumed greater size and the title was changed 
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THE = to cams |Y to THE FLowerR Grower. Its content was then ex- 
FLOWERGROWER Y tended to cover all gardening. In 1932, Madison 
< : 


LLL 


Magazine 
a Mission 





= Cooper sold the magazine to the J. B. Lyon Co., 
Albany, N. Y., the present owners, and continued as 
Editor for five years. He was succeeded in January, 
1937, by Leonard Barron, coming from AMERICAN 
Home where he was horticultural Editor for years. 
Following Mr. Barron’s untimely death in April of 
this year, Paul F. Frese, Associate Editor of Brerrer 
Homes & GARDENS, assumed the editorship. 


WL 


The first home of THE \ 


FLOWER GROWER Was a for- 
imer cold storage building 
(top of page) owned — by 
Madison Cooper, founder 
and first Editor of the 
magazine. In the beginning, 
Gladiolus culture predomi-: 
nated the little publication, 
hut by successive changes 
it enlarged its scope and 
size 











THE FLOWER GROWER’s home now is a modern print- 
ing plant located just outside the city of Albany, N. Y. 
The air view (left) pictures this building, one of the 
most modern and best equipped in the country today. 
A specially designed Hoe Web press, with a new quick 
drying heating unit, runs at a speed of 6500 copies an 
hour for a total run of 60,000 copies an issue 








Otto 


Hagel, Photo 





LeonARD Barron FLrower Grower today Pau F. FRese 
Editor 1937-38 “The Home Gardener’s magazine” The present editor 
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®F Decorated doorways ex- 
press cheer. Branches of 
greens, berries and cones 
were used by Mrs. Walter 
Madigan of Stamford, Conn. 
(left). Ornaments add color to 
Mrs. Edward Emerson’s Greenwich 
doorway (right) 
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Christmas Doorway Decorations 


OU may have a great shining 
Christmas tree close to a window 
to show that Santa Claus has vis- 

ited your home; you may have wreaths 
adorning every casement to show your 
Christmas spirit; your greeting ecards 
may have gone forth to all your friends 
to carry the season’s best wishes; all these 
vou may have done, yet if you have not 
adorned your doorway you have not 
lived up to today’s ideal of expressing 
the holiday greeting to the passing world. 

The past few years have shown such 
growth in interest in the decorated door- 
way that in one state alone last year, 
there were more than a hundred commu- 
nities holding contests for holiday door- 
ways. The contests were sponsored by 
business men’s clubs, women’s clubs, gar- 
den clubs, rotary clubs, village boards, 
chureh organizations, in fact all sorts of 
groups that were interested in the more 
beautiful appearance of streets in city, 
town and village. 

We must go far back into history, in- 
deed, if we are to find the origin of this 
manner of decorating our homes at the 
very entrance. In the days when Caesar 
Was conquering the world, the Druids 
formed an exclusive class which shared 
with the nobility the rule of the people. 
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DOROTHY BIDDLE 


Author of “Creative Flower Arrangement” 


The Druids were skilled in medicine, in 
astrology and in sacred minstrelsy; they 
educated youth, presided at sacrifices and 
ever they guarded their secrets so that 
today little is known of the Druidiecal doe- 
trines. One fact has come down to us; 
the Druids held the Oak and the Mistle- 
toe sacred. Over their fireplaces were 
hung sprays of Mistletoe; and above the 
massive doorways branches of Oak kept 
away the evil spirits of the forest. The 
gracious festoons of Pine that we use 
to adorn our front doors today doubtless 
find their origin in these customs of the 
Druids. 


ODAY’S doorways offer new and in- 

triguing opportunities for holiday 
decoration. Where a dozen years ago 
wreaths simple or decked with brilliant 
searlet bows were the one type of door 
decoration to be seen, a ride through 
almost any village today will show that 
the wreath is only one of a great many 
types of decoration for the entrance to 
the home. 

The great variety of colors and shapes 
in evergreen sprays gives a wealth of 
material that is easily accessible. If your 
own trees will stand clipping (and most 
people do need to keep their evergreens 


sheared) you have a mine of material 
ready at hand. Broken branches of trees 
may be bought at a nominal sum from the 
Christmas tree dealer. Then, there are 
dealers who will send you great boxes 
of evergreen branches from the woods, 
where you will find infinite variety of 
branch and twig and cone. 

The evergreens are only a_ beginning 
of what may be and is used for doorway 
decorations. Combined with these may 
be Barberry and Bayberry, fruits used 
in the Della Robbia manner, sleigh bells, 
Christmas tree ornaments, cloth of gold 
and silver, tarlatan or oil cloth or satin 
in warm scarlet. Wreaths, balls, crosses, 
festoons, sprays, canopies, frames, door- 
mats, are only the most obvious of the 
decorations for the front door. 


HE frame outlining the doorway is 

one of the most successful types of 
decoration. This frame may be made in 
a great long strip with a background of 
green netting, and make the complete 
circuit of the two sides and top of the 
door, or it may go across the top, and 
come down to different lengths on the 
opposite sides. Sometimes a chickenwire 
frame is used, cut to the desired width 
and shape, and the sprays of evergreen 
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This doorway was wreathed around with 
greens by Mrs. Clarence Costalis of New 
Canaan, Conn. 


are tied to this. Then the whole is held 
firmly in place over the door with a few 
nails. The evergreens may be used in 
unadorned beauty, or they may be decked 
at intervals with groups of gay color or 
contrasting form of native materials. 

In judging a great many Christmas 
doorways last year, we found a few of 
such outstanding interest that it will be 
suggestive to give a description of some 
of the best. A blue ribbon winner (which 
also meant a cash prize winner) was ‘he 
entrance of a yellow stueco house with 
a black wrought iron railing across the 
little front porch. Emphasizing the yel- 
low of the house itself were great festoons 
of gauzy gold ribbon caught up at inter- 
vals with bunches of feathery pine. This 
gave an effect of definite formality and 


unusual charm. 
At the other extreme was a cottage 
where the housewife was of German 


descent. Firmly fastened to her door was 
an enormous red tarlatan stocking, filled 
to overflowing with wee packages of all 
sorts of shapes, each tied with gay rib- 
hon and bits of evergreen. Everyone who 
came to the house during the holiday re- 
ceived one of the small gifts from the 
bottomless stocking. Here is a combina- 
tion of gay decoration and a generous 
Christmas spirit of giving that sets the 
heart aglow. 

Sleigh bells tied to the front door give 
forth a gay pealing every time the door 
is opened, and they serve, too, as a door 
bell, which callers may ring in a cheery 
crescendo, Red ribbons and evergreen 
tied at the top of the bells make a deco- 
ration appealing to the eye as well as to 
the ears. , 

For the doorway wreath, a group of 
tongued bells tied to one side, low, also 
gives pleasant musie. 


Decorations for the author’s own dining- 

room centered around the fireplace. On the 

mantel, Spruce boughs flanked a madonna 

over which hung a wreath of gilded and 

silvered cones. Old churns by the fireplace 
held evergreen boughs 








One householder made his front door 
a bird’s Christmas earol, for he made a 
feeding platform to hang on the door, 
and spread it daily with all the good 
things he could think of for his feathered 
friends. Incidentally, the human visitors 
were steered around to a side door, leav- 
ing the bird’s station undisturbed. The 
green frame of the feeding stand, the 
bright berries on it, and the birds that 
“ame to visit made a lively picture. I 
said “he” in this case because it really 
was the man of the house who evolved the 
whole idea. Generally, the women of the 
family plan the Christmas decorations, 
even though the men may do the actual 
work of tying and nailing and propping 
and bracing. 

Another different doorway had a large 
basket as its decorative motif. The 
basket was sawed in half so that it was 
quite flat; then it was glued to a piece 
of beaver board, and that was attached 
to the door. The basket was jauntily 
filled with evergreen sprays and cones, 
and had strong decorative value. 


(= thing that we must remember in 
decorating our doorways is that the 
type of house in which we live, the sim- 
plicity or ornateness of the arcliitecture, 
the period or style of structure, will de- 
termine to some extent the kind of deco- 
rations we will use on the holiday 
doorway. For the formal house, a formal 
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Fruits and berries gave life and color to 

Mrs. McGarry’s doorway decoration in 
New Canaan 


style of decoration will be in keeping; 
for the informal house, there is much 
more leeway. A very simple house calls 
for unpretentious decorations; a magnifi- 
cent entrance will look best with elab- 
orate decorations. 


Christmas Wreathed in Cheer 


SYLVIA STARR WERTZ 


HERE are wreaths and wreaths for 
the holiday season and if you lavish 
enough grey matter on assembling 
them it’s nice to have them last from one 
season to the next. Greens won’t do this, 
but those made entirely of cones will. 
Left in the natural color they resemble 





the elaborate wood earvings of Grinling 
Gibbons and make the most distinguished 
frame for a polished brass knocker on an 
unpainted door. Also in a wood panelled 
hall or framing a modern round copper 
or gold colored mirror they are stunning. 

If you hanker for something more 
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showy you can spray them with gold or 
silver paint and use them as the base fer 
Madonna 
fruits, 
gvigantie-monumental 


a centerpiece 
the traditional mound of colorful 
one of the 
candles if you like the Modern. 

If you like the house banked in 


featuring a 


or 


ereens—and who doesn’t in mid-winter ?— 
there are few decorations more satisfying 
clusters 
bright fruit. If you can’t get exotie things 
like kumquats, loquats, limes, and erab 
apples in December, there are any 


than festooned with 


swags 


ber of very realistic artificial small 
fruits and berries to be had at the 
five and ten which do just as well, 
especially when used high over 
windows and doors where no one 
ean tell whether the bunches are 
real or not. 

A wreath of gilded nuts around 
a mound of fruit or bowl of Christ- 
mas flowers makes a useful and 
glowing centerpiece for the old- 
fashioned table. 

If you have friends in Califor- 
nia who ean be imposed upon, per- 
suade them to collect a box of 
Eucalyptus pods for you. Since 
there is a different variety of Euea- 
lyptus for almost each day in the 
year and their seed pods grow in 
a correspondingly varied assort- 
ment of shapes and sizes, you can 
assemble an exotic wreath of 
nothing but these pods. 

In the Northeast, besides the 
usual cones—and don’t disdain 
them if they look flat and unin- 


teresting lying on the _ frozen 
ground (when you bring them 


indoors they will expand with the 
heat and open up like little pagoda 
towers!). Well, beside the usual 
Pine cones, large and small, you 
can use all kinds of acorns, elus- 
ters of Beechnut burrs, teasles and 
even cat-tails. 


You can spray cone and seed 
pod wreaths with bronzing liquid, 
in any number of metallic tints. 


This comes in cans at any paint 
store, the powder in one compart- 
ment and the special liquid in 
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or 


get 
spicy 
of 


ot 


num- 


another, 
mixing. 
ply this with a brush but 


a 


you blow it on with a small fix- 
ative blower or, in the case of a 
very large wreath, you can try 
the flit gun. 
If you earry through with any 
these 
you will have worked up plenty 
of holiday spirit. 
Success. 
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with instructions for 
Of course, you can ap- 
you 
much coat if 


more even 












Here’s 
(left). 
wreath, gilded Sycamore balls, silvered 
teasels, 
small 

Pine swags with clusters of small fruits 


heads 
gilded and silvered cone wreath (below) 
with a madonna may 








another decoration suggestion 
Around a mirror use a Spruce 


Black 


cones, 


Alder berries and 
Ornament White 


red 
Pine 


limes, crabapples, Kumquats, grapes, 
of wheat and Pine cones. 
be your table 
centerpiece 








Christmas 


suggestions 


Here’s to. your 





Cotton 


decoration. 


1938 


represents 


this 
Small ornaments are-at thetop, large 
at the bottom 


drifted snow in unique 





tree 
ones 





A Living Christmas Tree 


UST for a change, it’s fun to 
decorate your Christmas tree 
a new way. I've experimented 
with various ideas, but particu- 


larly like the one illustrated. 

I start at the top with groups 
of frosted white balls and alter- 
nating with silver balls, and use 
larger bells and more of them low- 
er down on the tree. 

Balls under the 
branches are blue and create love- 
ly, shadowy effects when light is 
thrown on the tree by a reflector 
placed back of a lamp. Packages 
wrapped in white and blue cello- 
phane at the base of the tree add 
to the picture. 

For snow, I use a pound of pure 
white eotton, unrolled and pulled 
apart into thin sheets. These are 
laid on the branches so that a little 
fa'ls over the edges just snow 
would. Perhaps you have observed 
that when the wind blows, a little 
snow will hold onto the top of the 
tree and it will lie in broader and 
thicker sheets on the lower 
branches and makes a swirl at the 
base of the tree. This is the effect 
for which I strive. 

This ten-foot Spruce grows in 
a lovely garden and is taken into 
the house every second year to 
play the role of a Christmas tree. 
Regular clipping keeps it in shape. 
It’s planted in a large tub and 
brought into the house a few days 
early. The soil outdoors is cov- 
ered with burlap to keep out frost. 
—Jutia A, LATTIMER. 


snow-covered 


as 


529 


Lois Walcher, in the words of J. Louis 
to town,” and so it should, judging from the many awards 
it has won 


Roberts. 


is “going 





Everybody’s Favorite, aside from having a good name, should 
appeal to those who Jike 12 inch flowers colored an unusual 


tone ¢«f pink without veining 


The National Dahlia Honor Roll 


Best Novelties are chosen from the East, Mid-west, 


Eastern Honor Roll 
LYNN B. DUDLEY 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN DAHLIA SOCIETY 


O matter what experts may tell you, 
selecting new Dahlia varieties 
which one believes others will like 

is no easy job. And, after all one per- 
son’s preference is only his own. True, I 
have invited and appreciated confirmation 
of my selections, but actually this selee- 
tion is entirely personal. 1 hope others 
will coneur. 

The more sincere one is in making his 
choices, the more one hesitates to include 
this one or that when THE 
I'LOWER GROWER first asked me to pick 
from the new introductions those which 
I believed would become favorites in 1939, 
I at first refused. But on reflection, I 
realized that any opinion, even my own, 
about the new ones, would react to the 
glory of the Dahlia in general and per- 
haps to these selections in particular. 

So, speaking for no society, and with- 
out the aid of a devining rod or the votes 
of the experts, for the first time I offer 
vou these new novelties of the Dahlia 
world for your consideration. 

Many times have I traveled around the 
Dahlia gardens and shows with the late 
Derrill Hart, originator of Honor Rolls, 


one. So 


EPARTING from the usual ecus- 

tom, FLowerR Grower’s Dahlia 
Honor Roll has been compiled this 
year by three men representing the 
East, Mid-west and Pacifie Coast. 
Each one, a recognized connoisseur, 
has chosen new varieties, as he has 
seen them, which in his opinion stand 
at the top of the list. Thus, this re- 
view of novelty Dahlias represents, so 
far as is possible to ascertain, the high- 
est quality available throughout the 
country for 1939.—Eprror 


and whose last choices appeared in this 
publication. Therefore, I’m familiar with 
the technique of selecting the favorites, 
but I make no pretense to possessing the 
uncanny touch and photographie mind 
which was Mr. Hart’s. 

Some mention should be made, in pass- 
ing, of the weather this past season. 
Strange is a mild word when you try to 
describe the Dahlia season in the East. 
The forepart was very wet and many gar- 
dens were literally drowned out before 


August 1. Many hills rotted in the 
ground. Then came a drouth for six 


weeks. Pests were quite annoying, with 


Japanese beetles and corn borers leading 
the armies. 

In spite of all previous handicaps, 
September arrived with good prospects 
Then on September 13, 


for the shows. 





and Pacific Coast 


just one week before the New York 
American Dahlia Society show, torrential 
rains started and continued to and 
through the show. On September 21, the 
second day of the exhibition, the West 
Indies hurricane capped all climaxes and 
Dahlia gardens, along with trees, houses, 
greenhouses, and other property suffered 
tremendous damage. Many gardens were 
ruined completely and the rest were so 
badly damaged that nearly all shows fol- 
lowing it were cancelled. 

The American Dahlia Society Trial 
Grounds at Storrs, Conn., were literally 
torn apart, and with but little judging 
having been done prior to the storm it 
was impossible, for the first time in 19 
years, to make any certificate awards. 

Naturally, with no eastern trial ground 
reports, with gardens ruined early in the 
season, and with a limited number of 
shows, many of the new and undoubtedly 
worthy varieties not being in condition to 
show, the task of selecting worthy new 
Dahlias became doubly difficult. Al- 
though there are not many included in 
this list. I have seen practically all of 
them in gardens or at shows or both 
throughout the season. Indeed, many of 
them have been under observation in my 
own garden, or in a neighbor’s. 


Lois WaLcHER, (Walcher-Geer) F. D. 
Color dark true purple with white tips 
which are evenly spaced and of consistent 
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area. This pattern of purple background 
sprinkled with white spots, presents a pic- 
ture of interest and attraction. This Bi- 
color is not large, being seven and one-half 
to eight inches in diameter. Foliage is re- 
sistant and heavy. Stems are strong and 
12 to 15 inches long. Flowers are good in 
substance and keeping qualities. This won 
the “American Home” Achievement Medal 
at New York. Its other winnings include: 
American Home, Detroit, 1938; Certificate 
of Merit, A.D.S. Lansing, 1936; Scored at 
Cincinnati Trial Grounds, 1938. It won 
first at the following shows in the bicolor 
classes: Midwest, 1935; Akron, 1935; Cleve- 
land, 1936; Akron, 1938. 


LANCELOT, (Valeria Home-Ruschmohr ) 
I. D. Color, soft nopal red for all but about 
one-half inch of each petal which is white. 
The red blends slightly with the white in a 
pinkish tone where they join. I observed 
this variety in three shows, A.D.S. in New 
York, at Peekskill, and at Englewood, N. J., 
and it won at all three. Among its awards 
were the Derrill Hart Memorial Medal at 
New York and “American Home” Achieve- 
ment at Peekskill. The foliage seems pro- 
portionate to the flower and quite resistant. 
As I saw it growing in the Valeria Home 
garden it was healthy and a_ profuse 
bloomer. Flower size average eight by four 
; inches. 


RITA WELLS, (Wells-Straight-Rusch- 
mohr) I. D. Color, peach and light gold 
blushing on cream ground, with grenadine- 
pink on outer petals and reverse. Petals 
wide and pointed and of good substance. 
Blooms very large, averaging in the gar- 
den a good 12 inches and with a depth of 
six to seven inches. The excellent color 
blending of the big flower leads me to be- 
lieve that it has a definite place in the gold 
color classes. Plant is healthy and it is a 
profuse bloomer for one so large. It won 
the “American Home” Medal at Rockville 
Center. 


EVERYBODY’S FAVORITE, (Salem Dahlia 
Gardens) I. D. Color light listerine purple, 
solid without veining or a lavender blush 
so common to recent pink introductions. 
Size up to 12 inches by almost eight inches 
deep as I measured it. Petals twist and 
turn back towards stem almost forming a 
ball. Petals have good substance. Flowers 
face to the side. Stem and foliage propor- 
tionate to flower. Won the Derrill Hart 
Memorial Medal at Mid-west Show in De- 
troit 1938. 


Mopet 999, (Lakeside) I. C. Color 
nopal red, but darker than its parent 
SATAN, with less yellow. A; I observed 
this one in its home garden near Detroit 
early in the season it looked good and 
when I again saw it at Peekskill late in the 
season it looked better. Stems have more 
substance than SATAN and hold flower fae- 
ing side. Foliage resistant and in good 
proportion, 





NEW YorK Worwp’s Farr, (Stock-Par- 
rella) I. D. Color dark flame with shades 
of grenadine-red and lines of gold, all over- 
laid with a bronze sheen. Quite a remark- 
able effect of glistening orange results. It 
certainly is distinctive and compels eye 
attention. Good size and depth. When dis- 
budded it gets 11 to 12 by seven to eight 
inches. Healthy bush; good habits; strong 
stem; bloom faces side; early bloomer. The 
vivid orange of the flower is the principal 
color of the World’s Fair. 


MARGIE PARRELLA, (Parrella) F. D. Pure 
white with a minimum of cream at the 
center. A commercial type and a profuse 
bloomer as I saw it growing. The florists 
lie it and that seems to make it a profit- 
able one to grow if you sell blooms. Size 
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disbudded, eight to nine inches across and 
about seven deep as grown natural. Bush 
strong; foliage resistant; stems strong; and 
long holding flower on side. 


THELMA CAIN, (Cain-Parrella) I. D. The 
outer petals are coral-red. The tones 
deepen at the center and on the reverse to 
jasper pink. Then there is a coppery sheen 
over the red and pink, which makes the 
flower’s color scheme rather distinctive. 
This variety has won two A. D. 8. Certifi- 
cates of Merit at Storrs in 1937 and at East 
Lansing in 1938. Size up to nine inches by 
four inches deep. Mostly side facing but 
some flowers face up slightly. Bush height 
five to six feet. Habits good. Stem and 
foliage proportionate. 


RADIANT BEAauTy, (Kemp) I. D. Color 
on the inner half of the petals is lemon, 
outer half martius yellow overlaid with 
lines and dots of scarlet. A seedling of the 
popular FRECKLES, which as you remember, 
is gold with flecks and lines of nopal red. 
It is crossed on the male side according to 
its originator, with the gold favorite, Lorp 
oF AUTUMN. That this type of bicolor is 
becoming popular is evidenced by the ac- 
ceptance of HASHLEROVA some three years 
back. This one has good breeding and is 
12 inches across and quite deep. Held fac- 
ing out on strong stems, the blooms have 
good substance. Plant is about four and 
one-half feet tall. Said to be a_ prolific 
bloomer. 


Rep Pitot, (Kemp) I. D. Color deep 
nopal red, almost to carmine. This is a 
cross of OAKLEIGH MONARCH and SON OF 
SATAN, says its originator. Size is up to 11 
inches, depth five to six inches. Held high 
out of foliage on stems strong yet slender. 
Bushes grow to six feet. A good keeper 
when cut. Foliage dark green and quite 
resistant. Reports on this one say it is of 
most attractive color and form. 


YELLOW SUPREME, (Kemp) I. D. Color 
pinard yellow. Size up to 12 inches. Flow- 
ers full centered on stems strong, with 
flower facing. This one is a seedling of 
ORINGA and Lorp or AvuTUMN and has 
characteristics of both parents, according to 
Mr. Kemp. Although there are many good 
yellows now in commerce, this one appears 
to have a future. Vigorous grower but 
plant only four feet tall. 


Over-Seas Novelties 


PoppBU KOVNEK LEG. K. V ASATKOO, 
(Czechoslovakia-Lakeside) I. D.  Bicolor, 
and incidentally, one of the richest com- 
binations, true carmine with about one-half 
to three-quarter inches of white at the end 
of every petal. Petals broad and of good 
substance. Size nine inches by five inches 
disbudded. Bush strong, foliage resistant, 
broad leaves. Observation of this one for 
three years in three gardens without seeing 
one bloom throw back to solid color and its 
splendid general habits make it stand out 
as a worthy bicolor. Bush about five feet. 


KEMIKAGE, (Endow-Parrella) I. C. Color 
lemon-yellow. Almost a new type. The 
long, dainty, tightly revolute petals curve 
inward. Then half an inch or more from 
their ends, there is a kink or break which 
angles off from the curve in a rather sur- 
prising and fantastic manner. It’s a dis- 
tinctly different Cactus of about six by 
three and one-half inches, not large but 
most attractive, 


These Dahlias which made the “Honor Roll” 

are, top to bottom, Jessie Cowles, Emessee, 

Wagschal’s Phanomen, and Paul Bunyan’s 
Charm 














Bim Bam, (Carlee-Wickersham) S. C. 
Color deep yellow with bronze glow of gold 
which glistens. An immense exhibition 
Dahlia which is very large and deep, about 
ten inches by seven. Stems strong, flower 
on side. This seems to be one of the nicest, 
large Cactus from Holland and I think our 
good friend Carlee has again originated an 
excellent Cactus, 


Small Varieties 


GRAIN O’GOLD, (Tooker-Ruschmohr ) 
Pom. Pure chrome yellow with no other 
shade. Petalage slightly coarse, but the 


pure gold color, excellent stems, profuse 
blooming will make this a good exhibition 
and garden Pom, It won first in the Pom 


The Mid-West Honor Roll 


J. Louis Roberts 


HE show's the thing,” wrote 
Leonard Barron in 1936. And 
it is, either for specimen blooms 


or arrangement classes. It is the prov- 
ing ground for all published lists of 
novelty Dahlias. 

| find it inereasingly difficult to go on 
record as saying that a Dahlia will win 
on the show table. Yet, year after year 
the Dahlias shown in exhibition seem 
to get better and better. Tastes differ 
and the Dahlia which suits one person 
is not liked by another. Put it on the 
show table and it is another story. Every 
vear there is a demand for the new 
Dahlias. 

The task of selecting such a list is 
not easy. The reasons for this are many. 
In preparing this Honor Roll, I saw 
over 200 new varieties this year. Some 
will not be released this year; some were 
not in bloom; still others were under a 
number only. 

Dah'ia shows are increasing in num- 
ber. there being nine in Chieago and 
nearby cities alone, for example. I at- 
tended a few of these as well as the 
Detroit shows. I also visited two trial 
grounds and toured parts of Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisecon- 
sin, just to look at the new ones. And 
I grew a few in my own garden. 

As a whole the season was one of the 
best for growing Dahlias with plenty of 
rain and frost holding off. Some _ loea- 
tions did have setbacks sueh as heavy 
rains, hail, and in the East, the hurri- 
cane. Some very good ‘undessiminated 
varieties were not shown for this reason. 

I noticed this year that more minia- 
ture Dahhas are being planted in this 
territory than ever before. Styles 
change; we may be in for a heavy de- 
mand for this type of flower. The varie- 
ties will have to be prolitie bloomers if 
thev are to sueceed. 

The list appended is from varieties 
I have seen. Those listed will not all 
be show table winners as specimen 
blooms, but they are an addition to 
the Dahlia family. Some people like 


The “Honor Roll” Dahlias presented here, 
top to bottom, are Rita Wells, Claire 
Mortimer, Pink Grand, and San Francisco 








seedling class at the A.D.S. Show, New 
York. It also won at Rockville Center. 


ROYALETTE, (Valeria Home) Miniature 
F. D. Wine-purple. This color is needed 
for color classes in shows, there being very 
few on the market. Having one myself, 
which cannot be listed here, I’m glad to list 
this excellent variety. It is prolific in 
bloom, good form and color, center excel- 
lent. 


Pink Lass, (Preas-Ruschmohr). Collar- 
ette, pure pink of soft tone. The collar has 
pure white  petaloids. Observing this 
Dahlia in two shows, I believe it one of 
best of this type to be introduced, and I 
would welcome more of this type at the 
shows. 


Dahlias for their beauty alone and not 
for their ability to be an exhibition 
winner, 

Informal Decoratives 


JESSIE E. CowLes (pronounced Kolz) 
is one that will furnish competition on the 
exhibition table. The color is new. Its 
color is best described as a light shade of 
the color of CORNELIA BrycE PINCHOT. The 
originator’s color description is “brilliant 
American Beauty rose overlaid cerise with 
tones of purple.” I have grown it for two 
years and it received favorable comments 
from many Visitors. Its growth and stem 
are both good. Blooms for me measured 
about 11 inches wide by 6 inches depth. 
Its formation is a trifle loose and artistie. 
My guess is that this one will be put in 
the lavender class where it will be compet 
ing with RoBert RIPLEY and others. (Mad 
River ) 

PREMIER’S WINSOME is a_ pink worth 
trying. It should furnish competition for 
others in this class. My records show that 
I rated it as 85 at the trial grounds at 
East Lansing this year. It was nine inches 
wide by five inches deep and the bush 
height was five and a half feet according 
to my measurements. The color of this 
flower is what makes it attractive. (Pre- 
mier ) 


EVERYBODY’sS FAVORITE is pink and _ not 
lavender. So many _ lavender-pinks are 
called pink. The color using Ridgeway’s 
is a deep rosaline pink with some livid 
pink. I saw the flowers that Burkhart 
exhibited at Detroit where it won the Der- 
rill Hart Medal and they measured about 
12 inches wide. I am told it is a tall 
grower. For those who cannot grow KATH- 
LEEN Norris (I can’t) I would say try 
this. It is different than any of the other 
pinks we have had. It is rather hard to 
describe. (Salem) 





Lois WALCHER literally “went to town.” 
It won the Achievement Medal at the New 
York, Detroit, Indianapolis and Akron 
shows. The color is pansy-purple tipped 
one-third white. I saw over 50 blooms of 
this variety; although I did find a bloom 
of eight inches, most of them were under. 
Give this to some exhibition growers I 
know and I think they can get about nine 
and a half inches out of it. On the ex- 
hibition table it will have to compete with 
such varieties as BING CROSBY FRECKLES 
and La Fiesta. This is cold analysis. LoIs 
WALCHER scored 85 at the trial grounds 
at East Lansing in 1935 and as I remember 
it, it grew good and the color of the flowers 
was always about the same. This is rare 
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It has a good stem. (Wal- 


with bi-colors. 
cher-Geneva ) 


HILLSIDE SUNSET is one that will be 
classed as an autumn shade. The color is 
vold, darker at the center and the outer 
edge of the petals. Each petal has a pen- 
cil line of red around the edge. It won 
the Achievement Medal at Cleveland. It 
was tied for first in the Informal Decora- 
tive, undessiminated class. This Dahlia 
will probably furnish competition for 
others in its class next year as it won the 
American Dahlia Society’s medal at Cleve- 
land as the largest and most perfect bloom. 
[It also won as the largest bloom grown by 
a commercial grower at the Detroit show. 


(Hillside Farm) 


LovuIsIANs. RuMBA made the 
at East Lansing in 1936. It is an unusual 
combination of flame-scarlet striped or 
streaked an artistic manner with yellow. 
The base of the petal is yellow. The size 
of the bloom was nine and a quarter inches 
wide by five and a half deep. It was first 
grown in Louisiana and therefore should 
be able to stand the hot weather. The seed 
parent is GirL or HILicrest. (Dozier) 


top score 


PAUL BuNyYAN’s CHARM is a yellow about 
the same shade as Lorp oF AUTUMN. It is 
a charming flower and Paul Bunyan always 
did things in a big way, so I suppose that 
is why they have given this Dahlia his 
name. It is a large bloom and has been 
grown 14 inches, so I have been told, but 
the one I measured at East Lansing was 
nine and a half inches wide by four and 
a half deep. The stem is a little short for 
such a large flower. It is a good grower 
and for those who cannot grow Lorp OF 
AUTUMN or CALIFORNIA IpoL try this one. 
The bush height is four to five and a half 
feet. The flower borders on being a Semi- 
cactus and has a high center. (Dixie) 


Pink GRAND is a name descriptive of the 
It has broad petals, is graceful, 


flower, 












































Dahlia Model 999, curiously, has 

been named for one of Henry 

Ford’s automobiles. It’s a big, 
brilliant scarlet variety 


has a good stem and good 
foliage. In the originator’s 
field where I saw this growing, 
the blooms were about eight by 
four inches. It won a Certifi- 
cate of Merit at East Lansing, 
1938. (Golden Rule) 


CRACKER JACK is described 
by the originator as flame-red 
with a pale tan reverse. My gen- 
eral impression of the color is 
that of burnt orange. My records 
show a bloom size of ten inches 
wide by four and a half deep. 
The height of the bush was five 
feet. It has a good stem. The 
petals curl and twist and at 
times are almost Cactus. Won 
as the best informal seedling 
at Washington and was run- 
ner-up for the Achievement 
Medal. It is a seedling of THE 
FIREMAN. (Dozier) 





WAGSCHAL’S PHANOMEN is 











almost Semi-cactus. The color 
is a pleasing shade of yellow 


with a light tone of pink. I grow this 
natural not disbudded. The bush was four 
and a half feet tall and had plenty of 


flowers on it. The blooms were only seven 
inches wide by three and a half deep. IJ 
think this can be grown ten inches if dis- 
budded. (Parrella) 


BLuE WATER is named after the new 
International Bridge between Port Huron, 
Michigan, and Sarnia, Canada, It is not 
a “blue Dahlia’. The color is a two-toned 
henna face with a reverse of purple. This 
is a Dahlia for those that grow them for 
their beauty and not 
size as the blooms I 
saw were only about 
eight inches 
The petals roll, twist 
and curl. It was the 
best of the two en- 


Photo by Humble 


across. 















































tered in the Central 
States Dahlia Futur- 
ity. (B & B Gardens) 


EMESSEE is _ light 
autumn in color about 
the same shade as 
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PALO ALTO. Bloom size 
is ten and a_ half 
inches wide by five 
inches deep. The bush 


height is seven feet. 
Vigorous grower. 
Very good stem. 


Scored the top rating 
of 87.1 at East Lans- 
ing in 1937. Won the 
American Dahlia So- 
ciety medal at the 
Wisconsin State show 
and the Achievement 
Medal at Chicago. 
Seed parent La REINA. 
(Roberts) 











Semi-Cactus 





Buren Foraker is 








one that will have a 
chance on the show 
table. The originator 

















Pink Lass has cutting 
qualities and a pure. 
soft pink color, livened 
with white petaloids, 
to recommend it 


ealls it a bright fire-red. I would say that 
it is scarlet. The blooms I saw were nine 
and a half inches wide and four and a half 
deep. It has a good stem and the height 
of the bushes at the trial grounds was six 
feet. late blooms show double cen- 
ters which is characteristic of some large 
Dahlias. This looks like a _ seedling of 
SATAN but its growth is more like SON OF 
SATAN. (Terrace Gardens) 


MopEt 999 is named for the first auto 
that Henry Ford drove at 60 miles an hour. 
It scored a certificate at East Lansing in 
1936 under the name of SATANIA. It is 
a seedling of SATAN and you may have to 
feed it a little potash to strengthen the 


Some 


stem if your soil is rich in nitrogen, be- 
cause this Dahlia has a stem very much 
like its parent. I have had flowers that 


measured ten inehes wide and six inches 


deep. The color is scarlet like SATAN but 
the formation is different. I think this 
will have a chance on the show table. The 


bush height is five feet. (Lakeside) 


Cactus 
Your Lucky STAR is a straight Cactus. 
I saw a bloom of this displayed at the 


Chicago show. It looks like CAPE May but 
much better stem and they tell me 
that it grows much better. If you have not 
seen CAPE May the color is white toward 
the center, blending to an amaranth-pink 
(lavender class) on the outer edge of the 
flower. It is a seedling of CLARA BARTON. 
(American ) 


has a 


Commercial 


APPLE Bossom, I. D. is a true apple 
blossom pink of blended tones with a dis- 
tinct rose-bud center. It won the blue rib- 
bon in Chicago in the miniature undes- 
siminated class but I think this belongs in 
the commercial as the size of the flowers 
for me ranged from three and a half inches 
to six inches in diameter. It is a_prolifie 
bloomer, flowers early and continuously, 
and for me the bush height was six feet. 
[ can recommend it as a cut flower variety 
as it makes up well in a basket, bowl, or 
vase. It has kept pretty well for me after 
cutting. (B & B Gardens) 


Miss Tonia, C. is Cactus in shape and 
the color is between a rose and watermelon 


(Continued on page 558) 















a NGLAND, to which American 
o gardeners owe sO much in hor- 
¢ ticultural matters, comes into 
her own this month in the garden book 
field, 

The four works discussed are of a 
high average in scholarship and pres- 
entation. Two of them—* Historie 
Gardens of England” and “The English 
Landseape”’—belong almost to the eate- 
gory of inspirational books. The authors 
are lovers of their native sdil and they 
successfully imbue the reader with a 
feeling for its venerable and cherished 
beauty. 

The third volume is very different in 
type and content but no less valuable to 
the American reader. It is 





PRACTICAL PLANT BREEDING, by 
W. J. C. Lawrence, F.L.S. Illustrated. 
155 pages. De La Mare Co., NF SC. 


$2 


This is a scientific discussion of the 
mysteries of plant breeding, phrased and 
arranged in such a manner that the lay- 
man can understand and profit by it. 

The structure of flowers is first treat- 
ed, the text being clarified by excellent 
detail line drawings. Then pollination 
and fertilization is followed by the tech- 
nique of breeding and the laws of in 
heritance, also helpfully illustrated. The 
mechanism of inheritance, sterility, meth- 
od and results of plant improvement and 
a list of other books dealing with the 
seme general subject conclude — the 
volume. 

The mere dabbler in breeding may find 
Mr. Lawrence’s Practical Plant Breeding 
“a bit thick”—or it may be his own head 
which better suits that descriptive phrase 

but the serious amateur who wants to 
know what its all about will find every 
page to be of constructive assistance and 
vital interest. 


HISTORIC GARDENS OF ENGLAND, 
by The Lady Rockley, C.B.E. Illus- 
trated with 98 photographic plates. 
261 pages. Charles 


N.Y.C. $3. 


Scribner’s Sons, 


The garden-minded American who 
tours Great Britain and the Continent 
to study the beautifully landscaped parks 
of historic homes, cannot do better than 
to possess himself of this book. It is a 
profusely illustrated volume of historic 
English gardens, prepared by one whose 
roots are deep in the country of which 
she writes. 

The first part of Lady Rockley’s book 
follows the history of English garden- 
ing from the Tudor to the Stuart period 
and through the introduction of “land- 
scape gardening” in the early 1700s. 
Chapters follow on Victorian and mod 
ern conceptions of English garden art. 

These five introductory chapters give 
the reader perspective and understanding 
and prepare him tor the full enjoyment 
of the 96 photographie plates—each with 
its accompanying page of text—which 
comprises the larger half of the volume. 

The pageant begins with Rockingham 
Castle in Northamptonshire, the gardens 
of which were laid out in 1620 on the 
sight of the old eastle whieh was built 
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by the Normans after the Conquest. 
Other early castles are shown together 
with manor houses and halls dating from 
the Elizabethan period on. 

One strangely bizarre and modernistic 
photograph of great clipped Yews on the 
grounds of Chilham Castle, Kent, proves 
that history indeed repeats itself. For 
although Lady Rockley tells us the Nor- 
man tower of Chilham incorporates part 
of an old Roman wall and is probably 
the most ancient inhabited building in 
England, the forms of the Elizabethan 
Yews which top the wall in the illustra- 
tion are more than reminiscent of decora- 
tions sometimes used in modernistie gar- 
dens. I refer to the conerete structures 
which seem to be a eross between artifi- 
cial Christmas trees and tiered flower 
beds. Like the skirt of the White Queen 
in Alice in the Looking Glass, the eir- 
cular tiers rise one above another, de- 
creasing in size until one small round 
pot-like disk or flower bed crowns the 
whole. In each ecireular section bedding 
flowers are planted so that the “object” 
as a Whole gives the appearance of an 











extremely symmetrical flowering shrub. 
The clipped Yews of Chilham, except 
that they lack the color of the blossom- 
ing plants, present a very similar ap- 
pearance. 

The series of photographs, repro- 
duced through the courtesy of “Coun- 
try Life,” carry the reader through 

the 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th centuries 


with a few—a very discreetly few— 
examples of modern English gardens. 


The text which accompanies each illus- 
tration is rich in architectural as well 
as in hortieultural information. 


THE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE, by Sir 


William Beach-Thomas. Illustrated. 
193 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N.Y.C. $4.50. 


This book which is of the 
the English countryside, must be of 
supreme interest to those of us who 
would learn to know England better and 
appreciate her more. 

Sir William Beach-Thomas writes 
almost rhapsodically of the natural beau- 
ties of his land. There is unstudied 
poetry on every page and, beeause his 
subject is so rich with it, there is_his- 
tory, too, the long prehistoric story of 
the influences, natural and human, whieh 
moulded the soil, the landseape and the 
habitations of England. 

From the Weald of Kent 


essence of 


the author 











The curious, dangling fruits of a Sausage Tree growing beside a filling station at 


Coconut Grove, Florida, attract thousands of motorists every vear. 


From “The World 


Was My Garden” 
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turns to the Downs, the Fens and the 
Wolds. The Hampshire Vale, the Shires, 
the Pennines and the Lakes follow each 
other, the musical words of description 
rolling from Sir Beach-Thomas’s pen 
with all the richness of the pungent col- 
loquial names by which these spots are 
known. 

This is a book in which the open-mind- 
ed American may well steep himself be- 
fore spending a leisurely period in Eng- 
land, Cornwall and Wales. The patron 
of the hasty “eonducted tour” may get 
something from it, but its sensitive fi- 
nesse will be more completely appreciated 
by the man or woman who has time to 
travel slowly and to soak up the true 
underlying spirit of the districts visited. 

The 31 photographie illustrations are 
works of art. 


WILD FLOWERS IN BRITAIN by 
Robert Gathorne-Hardy. Illustrated 
by John Nash. 120 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. C. $3.50. 


Here is a book for the American trav- 
eler_in Great Britain, or for the wild 
flower gardener who wants foreign as 
well as native wildlings in his garden. 
For purposes of comparison also it is 
of very special interest. 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is a delightful 
writer with a poetic—and sometimes a 
very downright—tongue which adds great- 
lv to his unique style. 

“Garlic mustard” he says with engag- 
ing frankness in a chapter on Conspieu- 
ous and Common Flowers “is not the only 
common flower which stinks.” 


Yet in the section on Buttereups one 
finds this appealing deseription of Wild 
Clematis (one of the numerous English 
Ranunculus family) .. . . called Travel- 
ler’s Joy, an immemorial seeming name, 
which was, in facet, the deliberate and 
happy invention of Gerard, our first great 
English botanist, who published his Herb- 
al in Elizabeth's reign. In autumn and 
winter, when Traveller’s Joy clouds the 
hedges with its tangles of fluffy seeds, it 
earns its other name of Old Man’s Beard. 

Flowers of the Roadside, the Seaside, 
the Moors and Downs, the Bogs, Woods 
and Mountains all have their places; and 
there is a chapter devoted to wild 
Orchids. 

Here we have no dry botanical treatise 
but an outpouring of the enthusiasm of 
a wild flower lover who tells the reader 
what to look for and where; the history 
and eharacteristies of each wildling. And 
from beginning to end the text is econta- 
gious in its inspirational enthusiasm. 


HE next group of books under con- 
sideration this month is of peculiar 
interest to the horticulturist. The gar- 
dening public is fortunate this autumn 
to find so many worth while new books 
available for study and _ entertainment. 


THE WORLD WAS MY GARDEN, 
Travels of a Plant Explorer, by David 
Fairchild. Illustrated. 493 pages. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N.Y.C. $3.75 
This is the rich and colorful odyssey 

of one of our greatest American bota- 


nists, plant explorers and collectors. Mr. 
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Fairchild was tor many years in com- 
mand of the division of Foreign Plant 
Exploration and Introduction of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and much of his mature life has been 
oceupied in the explorations which added 
so materially to the flora already estab- 
lished here. He collected in the Dutch 
East Indies, Siam, Australia, New Zea- 
land, New Guinea, in fact in every re- 
mote and little known 
part of the globe. 

The volume opens 
with the story of the 
author’s background 
and his childhood but 
before the fourth chap- 
ter is ended he has 
reached Naples and 
thereafter comes the 
amazing record of his 
adventures in Java, The 
Cannibal Isles, Dalma- 
tia, Malta, Persia and 
other far lands. 

Mr. Fairehild’s  un- 
affected but absorbing 
autobiography _ brings 
before the reader the 
notable friendships, 
strange experiences and 
fateful meetings of a 
rich and varied life. In- 
terspersed with _ this 
running fire of human 
interest is the remark- 
able history of the 
plants — especially the 
food plants—which the 
author found in every 
country of the world 
and of the amazing 
number of these which 
he introduced in Amer- 
lea, 

One reason for his preeminent success 
in this field must have been the author’s 
open mind and eager gustatory curios- 
ity. He ate all foreign foods with in- 
terest and often with enjoyment and 
considered every unfamiliar vegetable 
and fruit as potential material for use 
in his own country. 

The volume is profusely illustrated 
with photographs chosen from Mr. Fair- 
child’s personal collection made through 
the jong years of his horticultural wan 
derings. Most of these are of unusual 
interest, while the portraits of fellow 
botanists and chanece-met companions the 
world over, add touches of quaint humor. 

The host of readers who enjoy this 
record must feel deeply indebted to Eliz 
abeth and Alfred Kay who persuaded 
David Fairchild to give this autobio- 
graphy to the world and who have helped 
to organize the vast mass of material 
into coherent and readable book form. 


FLOWERS AND STILL LIFE, An An- 
thology in Paint, compiled by J. B. 
Charles. Illustrated. 112 pages. The 
Studio Ltd., London and New York 
City. $2.50. 


This unusual and beautiful book is, 
in the words of the compiler “an antholo- 
gy .. . a personal selection of pictures 
without any attempt at order or complete- 
ness. Its object is simply to entertain 

”? 


The volume is made up of 16 color 
plates and more than 50 black and white 
reproductions of flower and_ still life 
paintings representing many schools of 
art, mediaeval and modern, each with its 
paragraph of descriptive text. 

Those who love flowers and who enjoy 
seeing them portrayed by the artist must 
find much of interest here, and—despite 
Mr. Charles’ disclaimer—a study and 





Courtesy Charles Scribners’ Sons 


Brilliant red flowers of Bombax malabaricum glisten in 
the Florida sunlight, gorgeous and tropical; yet people 
struggle to cultivate northern Roses 


comparison of plates and descriptions 
will prove instructive as well as enjoy- 
able. 

A first glanee at the pictures repro- 
duced in Flowers and Still Life may 
make those who arrange flowers wonder 
whether flower artists lack a sense of 
design or whether flowers today are, 
after all, not arranged artistically. This 
question comes to mind because few of 
the designs reproduced in these pages 
would win a prize from qualified judges 
in an American flower arrangement 
contest. 

Barbara Christian’s Flowers at Night 
with its strong color contrasts and elassie 
purity of line developed with modern 
feeling or Guy Baer’s masterly still life, 
Mushrooms and Red Jug combining color, 
texture, form and line to create a rich 
symphony of beauty to delight the eye, 
are two of the few paintings presented 
which leave no doubt of their essential 
rightness in the mind of one who 
arranges flowers. They are developed 
along the lines which would win praise 
in arrangement classes. Others are more 
complicated’ and confused, less easy to 
understand and appreciate. Though some 
of these may startle and even repel, they 
are a stimulating challenge in that they 
dare to present the unusual, the bizarre 
or the unexpected in terms sufficiently 
emphatic to command attention. 

It is interesting to draw one’s Own con 
clusions from the character of their 

(Continued on page 564) 
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The First Real Winter Month 


N this climate, which I think would be 

fairly central as it relates to the cir- 

culation of THe FLower Grower, 
December is really the first winter month. 
[ have some sorrowful remembrances otf 
the times when Jack Frost began to 
make himself permanent in October and 
in November, but from carefully kept 
records of 21 years I ean refer to only 
two occasions when these became so 
disastrous as to make my first statement 
doubtful. 

Any good garden, therefore, begins to 
put on its winter dress, and usually its 
winter attractions, in the Christmas 
month. The leaves have dropped, and 
the real frame and structure of trees 
and shrubs is apparent. The really keen 
gardener enjoys this undressing, if that 
is the right word, because it gives him an 
opportunity to recognition fae- 
tors not possible during the green months. 
For some reason the vastly interesting 
variations in the bark on shrubs and 
distinct after the 


secure 


trees become more 


leaves fall, and I get real pleasure in 























HOLLIES THAT FRUIT 


Holly Berries are borne only by 
pistillate (female) Holly trees. 
Sometimes berries are produced 
with no male or pollen tree in the 
vicinity, but abundant crops of 
large berries that stay on until 
spring are much more certain if 
there is a pollen Holly within a 
few hundred feet. Only one is 
needed. If your. tree does not fruit, 
examine the flowers. Above are 
greatly magnified male Holly 
flowers which come in clusters of 
three to five. Note the anthers 
with abundant pollen eagerly 
sought by bees. To the right are 
pistillate flowers with the embry- 
onic berries already formed. 
Evizabetu C. Wuire, (N, J.) 
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going about Breeze Hill to note the 
tracery above referred to and to get 


better acquainted with what winter is 
about to do to the bark and buds of the 
trees and shrubs. 

Then, too, there is likely to be a great 
accentuation of these beauties as fall 
holds back winter in part through the 
deposit of water in the shape of sleet 
which freezes, and rain which sometimes 
turns to erystal. Later the snows will 
be deeper, but these early snows, on 
which the rabbits and birds and other 
wild things in the garden trace move- 
ments for us, are almost as delightful 
to the old man in the garden as they 
were to the boy. 


HEN I see the snow sifting into the 

Pachysandra so that the light 
comes up into the deep green leaves as 
reflected from the snow below, I know 
one of the first of the winter flower joys. 
A sleet storm which clothes evergreen 
twigs of all shorts in erystal is a new 
pleasure, and if this sleet storm gets 
heavy enough so that some of my 
precious evergreens are endan- 
gered, a necessary trip to relieve 
the pressure makes the garden 
walk not only pleasurable but 
hard work. 

I vet remember the surge of 
joy which filled me when in De- 
cember, 30 years ago, having just 
signed the ownership papers, I 
eould go about Breeze Hill as | 
pleased, because it belonged to 
me! There was a deep snow that 
December, and as I shook off the 
Arborvitaes and Hemlocks I got 
vast enjoyment, as well as some 
snow down the back of my neck! 

In December there are occasional 
blooms that have eseaped the 


first onset of winter. The Johnny-jump- 
up usually manages a few flowers in 
sheltered corners, and, of course, the 
Hellebore is really just getting into its 
stride. I found, however, that unless 
Helleborus niger is really sheltered from 
heavy snow, it is likely to be more of a 
regret than a pleasure, despite its abil- 
ity to keep right on blooming regardless 
of temperature. 


HEN the deciduous foliage has fallen, 

some of the berried plants begin to 
really do business. The Dogwood as a small 
tree is peculiarly pleasing with its red 
fruits, provided the last remaining birds 
have not carried the berries with them 
in their southern flight. One year the 
Dogwoods were cleaned up promptly at 
one end of the place, and not touched 
until spring at the other end—just why 
I could not imagine! The Thunberg Bar- 
berry begins to be of high color value 
if it has fruited pleasantly, and there are 
some Rose particularly Rosa 
ferox, which have a real Christmas glow 
about them through their red heps. I 
have always expected to enjoy the bril- 
liant orange Pyracantha berries when | 
could keep a plant from freezing, but 
this last year, while that was managed 
through no merit of mine and a great 
fruit-crop was set, some birds unknown 
to me discovered the berries and cleaned 
them off long before frost. 

But the Holly berries are the chief 
Christmas attraction and I eannot do 
better for any garden friends than to 
suggest the inclusion in the garden plant- 
ing of at least a pair of Holly trees, the 
ordinary Ilex opaca, obtained from a 
nurseryman who will be sure he is giv- 
ing you both male and female, so that 
there may be the fruiting result that is 
desirable. I have been so fortunate as 
to have fruiting trees at Breeze Hill, 
and a before-breakfast visit, particular- 
ly after the first snow, is one of the joys 
of December. No berries seem so bril- 
liant or pleasing or appropriate as these 
little red globes nestled in the deep rich 
green of the Holly leaf. Sometime, per- 
haps, I will be so aristocratic as to be 
able to have Ilex crenata, which has 
deeper green leaves and brighter berries, 
but 1 will get along very nieely for a 
while with the American Holly growing 
up, up, up, and each year, with restrained 
pruning, getting into more shapely con- 
dition so that its fruits stand out and 
it is a very real Christmas deeoration. 


species, 


ECEMBER is good to check up on 

final planting and transplanting if 
the ground doesn’t freeze deeply early in 
the month. It may be assumed, I think, 
that transplanting is entirely safe if one 
sees to it that the soil packed around the 
transplanted tree or shrub is not frozen 
into clods which will leave air spaces 
when a thaw comes. This ean be man- 
aged with just a little common-sense eare. 


(Continued on page 546) 
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CERTIFICATE OF MERIT ROSES: At the trial garden in Eliza- 
beth Park, Hartford, Conn., judges of the American Rose Society 
awarded Certificates of Merit this year to the three Roses above. 
These varieties, growing under garden conditions, scored 85 or 
more points. The Roses, left to right, are: Poinsettia, colored 


McFarland, photos 

















bright scarlet, the name for which was suggested by J. Horace 
McFarland; Miss America, flesh with salmon and gold suffusion 
and having characteristics most desirable in a garden variety; 
and Radio, soft yellow, striped unevenly with carmine and having 
the vigor and plant habit of the popular Condesa de Sastago 


Rose Opinions of a Plant Doctor 


ACH year of my plant-doctoring 
finds me less ready to make gen- 
eralizations, and, I think, a little 
more conservative, a little more inclined 
to think that the old-fashioned rules for 
growing Roses are still very good indeed. 

I believe in, and practice, fall plant- 
ing for two reasons: First, the real prac- 
tical advantage of having the roots out 
of the ground only so long as it takes 
to get the Rose from the field to your 
garden; and, second, the psychological 
effect of having your Rose garden filled, 
so you will not be led into temptation in 
the spring. Knowing only too well the 
twisted, perhaps broken, usually moldy 
roots and sickly, forced shoots hidden 
by the container, even I, a plant doctor, 
find it difficult to get past the alluring 
picture displayed on the department 
store or grocery counter in May. 

I haven’t any great objection to spring 
planting if you order your plants in 
February from a reputable nursery and 
get them in the ground as early as pos- 
sible, but in my experience far too many 
people wait until it is too warm, and 
then remedy their lack of foresight by 
means of the leftovers disguised with a 
pretty picture. I am not trying to say 
that store plants are misrepresented, for 
they are, as labeled, two-year, field- 
grown, budded plants but I don’t like 
the treatment they get and the time that 
is consumed between the nursery and the 
customer. 

However, my zeal for fall planting 
sometimes receives a jolt. I was jubilant 
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in June over a garden planted last No- 
vember by a near-by nurseryman. Some 
three hundred bushes survived the win- 
ter perfectly—a hundred per cent—and 
were a magnificent sight. Apparently 
they quite literally bloomed their heads 
off, for ever since they have been weak 
and straggly and a prey to black-spot, 
even though regularly sprayed. In an- 
other garden dormant Roses were planted 
late in the spring—far too late in my 
opinion—but they have come on steadily, 
and while there was no great show in 
June, there have been blossoms all sum- 
mer, there is practically no black-spot, 
and there will be fine fall bloom. The 
bushes are much sturdier than those in 
the first garden. I’m not drawing any 
moral, and I shall probably go on plant- 
ing Roses in the fall. 

Preparing Rose beds—Of primary im- 
portance in the after-care of the Rose 
is the initial preparation of the bed, and 
although I grant that shallow digging 
may be all right in some localities, I 
still follow the method of digging out 
two feet, or nearly that, putting in a 
drainage layer of stones or broken tile, 
brush on top, upturned sod on top of 
that, next the top soil lavishly mixed 
with manure and lastly the bottom soil. 
Such a bed must settle at least two to 
three weeks before planting. Once I 
thought I had settled a bed sufficiently 
by tramping on it, so I planted immedi- 
ately, but by the next spring some of the 
Roses had sunken too deep and were 
rotted. The only other failure I have 


had with fall planting—and this should 
not be laid against the time of year— 
was when the bed, though apparently in 
the open, proved to be too close to en- 
eroaching tree-roots. The surviving 
bushes in another location have done 
well ever since. 

I may be old-fashioned in making sure 
that the union of the stock and scion is 
two inches below soil level, but I find 
that this makes for safety in a severe 
winter. Roses planted higher may freeze 
back to the understock, and they may 
heave badly over the winter. In this 
ease the owner usually throws some more 
soil on top, repeating the process year 
after year, and soon the Roses are sit- 
ting on top of a nice little hill, with no 
chance for water to stay around the 
roots long enough to do any good. You’d 
be surprised at the number of Roses 
around the country that are bravely 
struggling along on top of a mound. 
When I am ealled in to spray such cases 
I refuse firmly unless I am allowed to 
take out all the plants, slice down the 
hill, and replant somewhere near ground- 
level. Since all Rose lovers are agreed 
on the advisability of planting in a large 
hole, with the roots spread out, and the 
earth firmly rocked in among them, 
there is no point in dwelling on that. 

Winter Protection—When it comes to 
winter protection I do as little coddling 
as possible, and newly planted Roses are 
given no more than the established 
plants, merely a cone of earth some six 

(Continued on page 561) 
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Garden Tips for December 


LEAN and store flower pots. Oil 
tools and store in a dry place. 

Empty urns and porch boxes on the 
compost heap. 

Put walks and drives in good condi- 
tion for winter. 

Hold leaf mulches in place with poul- 
try netting, branches or stalks of dead 
plants. 

Ventilate coldframes in which plants 
are growing or which are used for stor- 
age of hardy perennial e¢lunips. 

Pull up stakes and poles and dip in 
creosote, “shingle stain’ or tar, then 
store under cover till spring. 

Mulch bulb beds when the ground has 
frozen—not before, because mice may 
make nests in the material, burrow in 
the ground and eat the bulbs. 


Wrap with burlap those Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Mountain Laurels and 
other broad leaved evergreens that are 
exposed to strong winter winds and 
shade those exposed to strong, direct 
sunshine, 

Spray deciduous trees and shrubs 
with miscible oil or ‘dormant strength’’ 
lime-sulphur solution on a mild, elear 
day to destroy seale insects. The lat- 


ter will also kill germs of fungous plant 
diseases. 

Plant a ‘‘living Christmas tree’’ in a 
large flower pot or well drained tub, 
ond keep outdoors with the soil soaked 
until Christmas. After Christmas take 
outdoors and either plant (if the ground 
is not frozen) or soak the soil in the pot 
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or tub whenever it thaws. Plant as soon 
as spring opens. 

Soak the ground deeply around Rho- 
dodendrons, Mountain Laurels and other 
broad leaved evergreens. Such plants 
require abundant water to tide them 
over winter. After soaking apply a 
thick mulch, if possible of Oak leaves, 
Pine needles or tanbark. 


Drain shallow garden pools early in 


December. Leave the drain pipe open. 
When dried by the wind, fill with dry 
fallen leaves or straw. Cover with rooft- 


ing paper overlapping like shingles to 
shed water and keep out snow. Hold 
these in place with boards laid eross- 
wise over it. 

Prevent the breakage of long bush 
Rose canes while frozen, either by eut- 
ting them back to about 30 inehes in 
early December or by tying them to 
stakes. It is better to do both, but the 
former will usually serve unless the 
situation is exposed to strong winds. 
Give final pruning in spring. 


House plants watered with very cold 


water are often so chilled that their 
growth is checked. To prevent such 
damage add enough hot water to make 
the water tepid. When using liquid 


plant food (onee a month) make it even 
warmer. These two precautions tend 
to make flowering plants blossom abun- 
dantly. 

Inspect the shrubbery during Decem- 
ber. Perhaps some specimens are at- 
tractive in bark or berry but because 


G. Karns 


of their loeation are not giving the 
pleasure they ‘should during’ winter. 
Mark them now and make notes of 
where they might be transplanted in 


spring so that they ean be seen. 

Mulch the strawberry bed with salt 
hay or marsh hay applied after the 
ground has frozen hard enough to bear 
a loaded wheelbarrow or a wagon. <A 
four- to six-inch covering is the usual 
depth. Avoid hay and straw, especially 
that which has been baled, because these 
materials are full of weed seeds. 

Insect egg Masses and cocoons are 
easy to find while the trees and shrubs 
are bare. They are mostly on the trunks 
and main branches, below the lower 
edges of clapboards and similar places. 
Before destroying unknown kinds send 
samples to the entomologist at your 
State Experiment Station for identi- 
fication or you may destroy some of the 
garden’s best friends. 

Butterfly bush, Desmodium and vari- 
ous other so-called hardy, shrubby 
perennials are almost sure to be killed 
if their tops are eut before winter sets 
it. They will usually pass the winter in 
safety if left unpruned. In spring, the 
temptation will be to leave all live wood. 
This is a mistake as better results will 
follow by cutting the ‘stems to the 
ground. 

Avoid pruning flowering shrubs be- 
tween December and blossoming time 
next spring except, of course, to remove 
dead stems and puny shoots at the bases 
of the plants. 
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Plants in indoor window boxes will 
need feeding during the winter. Scatter 
pulverized sheep manure and bone flour 
on the surface—a handful of each to 
two square feet. Seratch these fertil- 
izers into the surface soil half an inch 
or an inch deep. Repeat the dose if or 
when growth seems to be checked. 


Heavy dressings of manure are likely 
to make Rose bushes too warm, to ex- 
elude air from the roots and thus to 
smother the plants. Lighter materials 
such as marsh or salt hay, fallen leaves, 
clean straw, buckwheat straw and hulls, 
and peat moss are ‘‘cooler’’ because 
they permit freer air movement. 


Evergreens likely to be broken by 
snow or ice should have their branches 
raised and tied with strong cord. By 
tying the cord to the main trunk near 


the top and working spirally downward 
the branches may be much more easily 
fastened in position than by any other 
means. After this is done the trees 
may be still further protected by wrap- 
ping them with burlap wound spirally 
around them, starting this time at the 
ground and working upward, being ecare- 
ful to have the spiral overlap so as to 
shed snow. The edges are easily held 
together by nails used as pins. 


Protect trees against mice which often 
gnaw the bark when snow prevents their 
reaching other food. Partial protection 
is possible by removing all grass and 
other nesting material at the bases of 
the trunks and piling earth in cones 
eight inches high around them. Better 
are cylinders of galvanized, half-inch 
mesh hardware cloth (wire screen) sev- 


In the Little Greenhouse 


UR thoughts must now be with the 
gardener who is striving to pro- 
duce an extra supply of potted 
plants and eut flowers for Christmas and 
New Year. If he has had ambitions with 
Poinsettias, these should by this time be 
showing their bracts. Cold draughts, 
dryness at the roots or a temperature 
that falls below 58 degrees, would mean 
foliage that turns pale yellow and that 
prematurely drops off. So guard against 
this because healthy green leaves eontri- 
bute more than anything else to assist 
your plant to develop the best flowers. 
Few plants ever’ look interesting if the 
foliage is weak and sickly. Poinsettias 
detest shade while they are growing. 
After they have fulfilled their mission 
at Christmas, Poinsettias may be set on 
their sides below the greenhouse bench, 
if there is a place for them there that 
is far enough from the heating pipes. 
They may even be stored away in a 
cellar until next May, when they should 
be brought out and repotted with good 
soil to eneourage the growth of euttings. 
A house where Poinsettias have been 
successfully grown will be suitable for 
another beautiful Christmas flowering 
plant that produces excellent cutting ma- 
terial for table centerpiece arrangements. 
It is known as Plumbago rosea. The 
type is pink, but there is also a bright 
red variety. This Asiatic species is not 
known well enough by the home garden- 
er, perhaps because it is not a popular 
plant with the florist. His work demands 
a flower that is strong in all its parts, 
that it may be packed and shipped to 
market. For that purpose P. rosea 
would not be suitable. Nevertheless this 
is an excellent subject for cutting or as 
a pot plant. It is of free branching 
habit with stems upwards of two feet 
long, at the end of which are arranged 
in loose racemes the Primula-like flowers. 


ROPAGATION by cuttings of stem 

growth of this plant in a warm house 
in March is easily accomplished. Pot 
into 2-inch pots when roots have started, 
using a compost of peat and sand. By 
June 1 they should be ready to move into 
a 4-inch pot and by the middle of July 
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a 6-inch or 7-inch size will be the final 
potting. For the second and third shifts, 
good loam and peat in equal proportions, 
with sufficient sand to make the compost 
porous, will suit. 

It is approaching the season when 
we should start some of our earliest flow- 
ering bulbs. Although it is possible to 
bring to flowering stage some of the 
Single Early varieties of Tulips as soon 
as Christmas, never lose sight of the 
fact that better results will follow when 
we are not over anxious in foreing. At 
Christmas the stems will be very short 
and it is surprising what a difference 
will be made by postponing foreing for 
two or three weeks. The good gardener 














Courtesy Stumpp & Walter 
Double Early Tulips should not be 


forced until Christmas. Murillo is 
one of the best to force 


will consider them rather as a follow up 
to his Christmas program. At a steady 
60-degree temperature they will be flow- 
ering in from 26 to 30 days. 

The Single Early type is the only one 
we should attempt to bring to flowering 


eral inches longer than will just reach 
around the trunks. Thrust the lower 
ends in the ground and fasten the edges 
with wires or paper clips. For mice the 
height need not be more than 15 inches; 
for rabbits, at least double that height. 

House plants often suffer from dust 
accumulation during winter. To remove 
it by hand washing is tedious. The easi- 
est way to get rid of it (and also of red 
spider, which thrives in dry air) is to 
spray the plants foreibly with clear 
water from the hose nozzle. Take the 
plants outdoors on mild, sunny, breezy 
days between 11 and 2 o’elock, lay 
the pots on their sides and spray the 
undersides of the leaves to knock off 
red spiders. Then stand the pots up and 
spray the upper sides to get rid of dust. 
After the plants have ceasel to drip 
take them indoors. 


J. G. Esson 


stage before January 2). No doubt 
some may notice in the florist’s window 
Tulips with longer stems than those that 
they themselves have grown. These will 
be from pre-cooled bulbs that, so far, 
are not retailed in small quantities. 


[X forcing Single Early Tulips it is a 

good plan to put them in a dark 
place where adequate moisture and the 
correct temperature can be maintained, 
It may be possible to arrange for such 
a place in the greenhouse. Good results 
have been obtained from standing an 
inverted pot over the bulb container. 
This will have a tendency to draw up 
the stems to a height that will warrant 
forcing at this early date. When they 
are well advanced and the color begins 
to show, the cover must be removed. 
In a few days the bleached appearance 
of the leaves will have disappeared some- 
what. If at all possible stand them now 
where the temperature is slightly lower 
so that there will be no danger of limp 
stems and of flowers with poor keeping 
quality. 

Good varieties to foree early are 
Single Early varieties, Diadem, a beau- 
tiful soft pink; Brilliant Star, scarlet; 
and Morning Glory, coppery orange. 

Some folks prefer the Double Early 
varieties. I think it is a mistake’ to sub- 
ject these to forcing before Christmas. 
Flowers about the end of January will 
be superior to anything attempted ear- 
lier. An excellent variety for this pur- 
pose is Murillo, rosy pink. 


Y this time it will be easier to main- 

tain a steady night temperature. 
Cold weather will have set in, and regu- 
lated: artificial heating will be governed 
more easily. This is important for the 
gardener who specializes in material 
suited for a cool house. The worries of 
mild nights and hot pipes’ that send the 
temperature too high will be obviated. 
Many people today are finding much in- 
terest in the cooler house where they can 
grow South Afriean plants that are in 
vogue at present. Some attractive things 
among them are Lachenalia, Freesia, Vel- 
theimia, Homeria and Lapeyrousia. 
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Orchids 


ECEMBER may be ealled “An 
Orchid Month’’ because early 
winter finds many Orchids in 


bloom and the holiday season always 
ealls for flowers well suited to express 
the spirit of that gay and festive time. 
Perhaps it may be true that a Rose un- 
der any other name would smell as 
sweetly, but I doubt if an Orehid under 
another name would possess the halo 


of admiration and awe which is bestowed 
upon it because the name ‘‘ Orchid’’ has 





Cymbidiums keep best of all Orchid flowers, lasting from 
six weeks to two months. They bloom mostly in the spring, 
This is Cymbidium pauwelsi 


especially at Easter time. 


long stood for the ultimate degree of re- 
finement, beauty and elass. 

When Orehids are sure to be much in 
evidence, it may add somewhat to their 
appreciation to know something concern- 
ing their life history and lore which 
clings to them and has added to their 
charm through the years. 

When we gaze into the beautiful face 
of a large perfect Orchid tinted with 
delicate hues, shaped with superlative 
design and grace, often exhaling subtile 
perfume, we can never fathom the depths 
of the numberless changes in structure 
which have preceded the now apparently 
completed and perfect creation of Na- 
ture’s handiwork. But this surpassing 
excellence of creation was not achieved 
by one stroke of a magie wand, but 
‘rather by slow changes of structure, 
using the familiar parts of almost all 
other flowers but using them for new 
purposes and thus changing their de- 
sign to meet the new requirements. 

And what were those needs? To 
appeal to the esthetic senses of man? 
Let no man be such an egotist! If 
naturalists are correct, Orchids have had 
one end to accomplish with their beauty, 
peculiar shapes, and perfume, namely, 
to attract appropriate insects to carry 


The blossoms of Phalaenopsis schilleriana 

are large, light pink, and resemble a moth 

in shape, from which the name, Phala- 
enopsis, is derived 
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and Their Appreciation 


NORMAN C. YARIAN 





Editor’s Note: This is the ninth article 
in a series which has been written by Dr. 
Yarian especially for FLowerR Grower. The 
author has kindly consented to answer ques- 
tions for readers. 











the pollen from flower to flower in 
order that seed may be produced and 
the Orchid family perpetuated. Orchids, 
more than any other flowers, are de- 
pendent upon insects to 
effect pollination and 
very few of the 15,000 
species are capable of 
self fertilization. 

The “cleverness” of de- 
sign of many Orchids to 
attain the end of cross- 
pollination is almost hu- 
man in its conception and 
certainty of operation. As 
Henry Baldwin in his 
“Orchids of New Eng- 
land” says: “Each part 
of the flower has its 
share in the mutual la- 
bor; the spots and 
fringes, silken curtains 
and waving banners, 
strong and subtile odors, 
are not mere adornments 
but are necessary to the 
fertilization of the plant.” 

Perhaps no question is 
asked more often than 
“are not Orchids para- 
sites?” I am always pleased to answer 
that not a single orchid is a true parasite, 
even though the tropical kinds mostly grow 
attached to the bark of trees. They 
never feed upon the sap of the tree; 
they obtain most of their nourishment 
from the air and are therefore called 
epiphytes or air plants. They no doubt 
derive some nourishment from decaying 


bark and from leaves which fall and 
decay as they lodge among the stems and 
roots of the plants. 

The nearest approach of any Orchid 
to parasitism is in the Corallorrhizas 
which are known as saprophytes because 
they derive their nourishment from other 
decaying vegetable matter. They, how- 
ever, have no green leaves nor any green 
in the stem or flowers. I photographed 
plants of Corallorrhiza striata when 
Orehid hunting in Canada. They are 
very interesting. 


Keeping Cut Orchids 


Almost all Orchids possess exception- 
ally long keeping qualities, excelling all 
other flowers of which I have knowledge, 
in this respect. Unlike the Rose and 
most other flowers they should never be 
eut until fully developed, because they 
will neither properly expand nor keep 
well if cut too soon. 

In endeavoring to keep the flowers as 
long as possible, remember that they are 
tropical and not accustomed to low tem- 
peratures. The temperature which most 
advise is from 50 to 56 degrees and 
should never be below 45 or damage is 
likely to occur. Most refrigerators main- 
tain too low a temperature for best re- 
sults. Excessive humidity in the cooler 
is likely to spot the flowers but moderate 
humidity seems necessary. One grower 
doesn’t place his eut Orchids in a 
cooler at all but only moves them to a 
cool lean-to greenhouse. This is com- 
monly done with plants as they open 
their buds, thus securing firmer blossoms 
of better keeping quality. 

Of course, some are better keepers 
than others. Sobralia blossoms may not 
last longer than one day but that is very 
exceptional with Orchids. Some spray 
varieties give a long period of bloom by 
opening new buds from day to day as 
the old ones fade. This is well illus- 
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trated in Epidendrum radicans which 
has from six ‘to eight flowers open at a 
time, new ones developing so that there 
is a beautiful head of bloom for a month 
or more. Cypripediums are exception- 
ally good keepers and will last a month 
or more if properly handled, but Cym- 
bidiums hold the longest records by re- 
maining fresh from six weeks to two 
months. 

Even many of the large beautiful Cat- 
tleyas and their hybrids may be worn as 
corsages a number of times before fad- 
ing if when returning home, a thin slice 
is eut from the stem and the flowers are 
placed in cool water. If they’re badly 
wilted, immerse the whole flower in cool 
water for a half hour and then place 
the stems in water, allowing the petals 
to become dry. 

A preservative has recently been 
found useful in keeping cut flowers, by 
Professor Alex Laurie of Ohio State 
University. After trying out about 150 
different things, he found a solution of 
Hydrozene sulphate of distinet value, 
adding from 12 to 36 hours to the length 
of keeping time. The formula is Hydro- 
zene sulphste ¥% oz. to a pint of water. 
Take of this about one teaspoonful to 144 
quarts of water or the equivalent of a few 
drops to the average vase. I haven't 
tried it but have ordered some and will 
report results with Orchids later. 

Orchid flowers last well upon the plants 
but when pollination has been accom- 
plish by insect or man, the flower droops 
its petals within 24 hours, the flower 
seeming to realize that the end for which 
it was created has been accomplished. 

I have ealled attention to these biologi- 
eal traits of Orchids that we may better 
enjoy and appreciate them and while ad- 
miring, also know something of the forces 
and environment whieh have achieved 
such striking beauty. 


Cultural Notes for December 


ECEMBER is one of few months in 
which the Orchid grower may enjoy 
the products of his labors without attend- 
ing to many cultural details. This is be- 
“ause most plants should now be in their 


“resting period” when re- 
potting is inadvisable and 
much less water will be 
needed. A few plants, 
now too large for their 
pots and which are mak- 
ing new growth, may be 
repotted, but in general 
this work had best be de- 
layed until spring when 
active growth begins. 
There is danger of new 
potting material becom- 
ing “sour” if given to 
plants which are not 
ready to assimilate it. 
Cypripediums which have 
blossomed may be repot- 
ted now but even they are 
as well potted later. 

Shading: Practically no 
shading is needed during 
the winter and the glass 
should have been cleaned 
of shading material to admit all the 
light. Cypripediums, however, usually are 
benefited even during the winter by 
light shading. If movable shades are 
used, they can always be drawn, should a 
very bright day seem to make shading 
advisable. 


Watering: Great care is needed during 
the cold months to guard against over- 
watering. Of course, great variations in 
greenhouse construction and_ heating 
methods will influence the need for 
watering and no fixed rule can be given. 
A general rule is to water only as the 
surface of the potting material becomes 
dry. If you err, do so by watering plants 
which are not in active growth only 
often enough to prevent shrivelling of 
the pseudo-bulbs. Again, Cypripediums 
are an exception, as they have no definite 
resting period and should never be al- 
lowed to become dry, but too much water 
may also be harmful. We water most 
of our Orehids only once or twice a week 
during the winter. Don’t spray them 
with water as is done during the hot dry 
months. Damping the walks and under 
the benehes is done except when the 
temperature of the houses is likely to fall 
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Laelio-Cattleya canhamiana alba, a seedling of unusual 
beauty, alone has the fragrance of the wild white Waterlily. 
Petals are pure white, the labellum purple 


below normal. This is best done in the 
morning rather than at night and should 
be omitted on dark foggy days. Rain 
water is preferable to well water for 
plants and the potting material upon 
which they are growing. It is not neces- 
sary to use it, however. 


Temperatures: Perhaps greater dam- 
age is done by too high temperatures 
rather than too low. Most Orehids do 
best at 60 degrees at night and ten to 
20 higher during the day. Cypripediums 
of the Insigne type and Cymbidiums are 
exceptions, doing better at 50 degrees at 
night. During bright days some ventila- 
tion should be given but on windy days 
particularly, do this with caution so as to 
avoid cold drafts striking the plants. 


Insects: There is no time when one 
may relax his warfare upon pests. Spong- 
ing leaves with pure soft water is al- 
ways beneficial because keeping them 
clean is one of the best ways of remov- 
ing scale, mealy bug and other insects. 
Spraying should also be done sufficiently 
often to prevent insects from appearing 
on the plants. Wilson’s O.K. and nico- 
tine sulphate are two of the most useful 
sprays. Follow the directions given by 
the manufacturer. Another excellent 
spray is X.L.All but I have found that 
it’s not used as much in this country as 
in England. 


Purchasing new plants: One need not 
hesitate to place orders for new plants 
even during the winter. Growers who 
sell them understand how to pack and 
ship them safely and are not likely to 
send them where there is much danger 
of loss. 

Why not whisper to Santa Claus that 
Orehid plants and garden magazines 
make fine presents to those who are 
Orchid minded? 


To the readers of THE FLoweR GROWER 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, AIL 


Vanda coerulea, one of the rare “blue 

Orchids,” varies from light purplish blue 

to a pronounced blue in the best specimens. 

Note the “monopodial” type of growth of 

this plant which differs from the Cattleyas 
and many other genera 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


ISTER Comedy of Errors, as I 

sometimes call my journal, finds 

a special value in being a record 
of my garden mistakes and misfortunes; 
for my “forgettory” is so active, so much 
like a quick-sand that these errors would 
doubtless disappear without a trace and 
the lessons they should teach would be 
left unlearned. But just as there’s some- 
thing radically wrong with the man who 
slips a second time on the same banana 
peel, so the record of these episodes and 
experiences often fails to prevent the 
repetition of such occurrences. The 
trouble is that I forget to look in the 
book before indulging the second, or even 
subsequent time. After such a_repeti- 
tion conscience tardily arrives and points 
an accusing finger at me and I join minds 
with Eugene Field, who, having bought 
various worthless antiques, “In New Or- 
leans” laments: 


“Oh, mean advantage conscience 

takes (and one that I abhor!) 

In asking one this question: ‘What 
did you buy it for?’ 

Why doesn’t Conseienee ply _ its 
blessed trade before the act, 
Before one’s eussedness becomes a 

bald accomplished fact?” 


So now, at the close of the passing 
year, I find satisfaction and amusement 
in looking over my entries, reviewing and 
reflecting upon the gardening events of 
the season, especially the mistakes, so 
as to let them, if possible, teach me wis- 
dom. ; 

One thing, at least, I have learned this 
year: Never to trust Boeconia ecordata, 
Physostegia virginiana, Boltonia aster- 
oides or Physalis francheti to keep within 
bounds. Beautiful or interesting I'll 
admit, but independent, obdurate and 
eantankerous as quackgrass, bindweed or 
Canada thistle! Give them an ineh and 
they’ll take an ell. The only safe place to 
grow them is in somebody else’s garden! 


* - 


“Tell me the name of a Rose that is 
not a Rose,” demanded a florist. 

“Primrose,” said his auditor. 

“Good! Now tell me another.” 

“Tuberose !” 

“Splendid! Just one more and I'll 
buy the cigars. Name a Rose that is a 
Rose and something else besides.” 

“Ophelia!” 

“Come, come; where do you get that 
stuff ?” 

“Why, everybody knows Ophelia was 
a nut!” 

He bought the cigars. 


* * * 


“Dedication. To the people of this 
grand universe. Wheresoever located, 
without distinetion as to size, color, age 
or sex, who by a well directed thought or 
act shall contribute to the death of the 
day of cruel wrongs now perpetrated on 
humanity; whereby the tears which now 
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stand upon the pale cheek of sorrow and 
want shall be dried; and the abundant 
supply of earth’s richest harvests more 
evenly divided by a people and an eter- 
nal principle of right which shall teach 
every person to mind his own business 
and all earn an honest living: this volume 
is most respectfully dedicated by the 
author.” (This is quoted from H. L. 
Stewart’s “Celery Culture.”) The first 
sentence of the preface reads: “After 
reading this treatise through once you 
will have something of an opinion of 
your own in regard to it.” (I obtained 
my “something of an opinion” without 
reading it!) 
* * * 


A traveller on a dusty road strewed 
acorns on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
and grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening 
time, to breathe its early vows. 

And age was pleased, in heats of 
noon, to bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling 
twigs, the birds sweet music 
bore. . 

It stood a glory in its place, a bless- 
ing evermore. 

CHARLES Mackay, 
Little and Great 


. * * 


Mr. J. C. Kodera of Chieago has sent 
me a news clipping which at first glance 
suggests that what I wrote concerning 
the artificial use of carbon dioxide as 
a stimulant of plant growth is incorrect 
(October FLoweR GROWER). As many 
other readers may have seen the item 
and jumped to this conclusion I quote it 
and call special attention to the fact 
that the statements support instead of 
confute what I wrote. But, aside from 
this, the item is of interest because it 
supports the contention of geologists who 
declare that in prehistoric times the 
world’s atmosphere contained far larger 
proportions of carbon dioxide than dur- 
ing our day and that the proof of this 
lies in the world’s coal deposits and the 
extinct swamps from which peat and coal 
deposits were developed. 

“Increasing the carbon dioxide content 
of the air improves plant growth, aecord- 
ing to a recent lecture by Earl S. John- 
ston of the Smithsonian Institute. The 
author points out that increased light in- 
tensity is only effective up to a certain 
value, because the carbon dioxide natu- 
rally present in the air is not equal to 
that required during the accelerated 
photosynthesis. 

“It was shown in experiments on wheat 
that air enriched with carbon dioxide to 
about four times that of normal air ‘(1) 
increased the tillering of wheat, (2) 
greatly increased the weight of straw, 
increased (3) the number and (4) weight 
of heads, (5) inereased the number of 
grains produced, and (6) slightly delayed 
the time of heading.’ 

“*The practical application of aérial 


fertilization with carbon dioxide and the 
source of carbon dioxide in sufficient 
amounts for field work are still unsolved 
problems,’ the author concludes. ‘Its 
application to greenhouse culture ap- 
pears to be more promising.’ ” 


* * * 


When a gardener steps outside the 
idiom of his hobby, what strange similies 
he sometimes uses to express his emo- 
tions! One of my friends wrote me: “I 
hied me away for a forgetting” because 
he was feeling “like a last year’s bird’s 
nest !” 

Though I am loth to admit that his 
ornithological experience surpasses mine, 
yet I can honestly say that I am neither 
envious nor jealous in this ease! Actu- 
ally, I am at a loss to appreciate his 
sensation because he did not specify the 
kind of bird! So I wrote him: 

“Tf you will check the species men- 
tioned in the following list 1 will better 
understand and therefore be able con- 
gruously to convey condolence, compas- 
sion, commiseration, or congratulation as 
the case may call for. Here’s the list 
together with the materials each bird 
considers orthodox for nest-building: 


“Crow—sticks; barn swallow—mud; 
woodpecker—chips; eider duck—feathers ; 
bluebird—dead grass; humming bird—li- 
chens and thistle down; house wren— 
twigs, loose; chimney swift—twigs, glued; 
European sparrow—grass and feathers; 
Baltimore oriole—string, horsehair and 
other weavables; great crested flycatcher 
cast off snake skins and, failing these, 
onion skins; kingfisher—east-aside fish- 
bones and crawfish shells; owl—ecast-up 
indigestibles! Curtain! 





* * * 


But far away, and far away 
The tawny thrush is singing; 
New England woods, at close of day, 
With that clear song are ringing. 
And now I roam in foreign lands 
Where forest glades seem dreary 
Without the melody of love, 
The wood-notes of the veery. 
Henry Van Dyke 


* * * 


Some little drops of water 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 
A white cloud was their carriage; 
Their horse, a playful breeze; 
And over town and country 
They rode along at ease. 
But, Oh! there were so many 
At last the carriage broke, 
And to the ground came tumbling 
Those frightened little folk. 
Among the grass and flowers 
They then were forced to roam, 
Until a brooklet found them 
And earried them all home. 
Unidentified. 
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Tested Annuals Make the Mark 


First reports of novelties for 1939, and other choice kinds 


UT of 450 new and unusual varie- 

ties of annuals which were on 

test in our trial gardens this year, 
it seemed impossible at first to pick out 
a small list of varieties that might be 
considered “head and shoulders” above 
the rest. The array of color brought the 
same feeling that I experience when I 
wateh the judges at the state fair 
handle a large class of horses. Every 


animal in the line is perfect in every 
way, and they all look alike. How can 
a person pick out one and give it first 
prize? Well, it has to be done, so they 
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Paul Sandahl 


Superintendent of Parks, Des Moines 


get down to details right away, and that 
is what we'll do here. 

The flower grower’s delight in our 
garden was the annual Hollyhock In- 
dian Spring. And, unbelievable though 
it may sound, it really is annual. Bloom- 
ing to a final height of four feet over a 
long period of time it attracted constant 
attention from visitors with its frilled 
flowers of clear strong pink. The foliage 
was clean and a good green. This is a 
1939 novelty. 

Celosia pyramidalis Flame of Fire 
started blooming soon after it was set 





in the beds the last of May, and was 
still covered with bloom on October 22. 
This Celosia is very uniform in its 
dwarf bushy growth. The side branches 
coming out from below the first bloom are 
tipped with a blossom and then more 
side shoots appear below it, and they in 
turn flower. It’s the plume type in a 
vibrating bright red. At the end of the 
season the plants are only 22 inches 
high. This is by far the best behaved 
Celosia we have ever had in our gardens. 

Phlox Dwarf Sunrise appeals at once 
to the finer quiet inner feelings. In 
full bloom it is possibly 18 inches across 
and ten inches high, a flat mound of 
soft salmon-pink, so completely covered 
with blooms that the foliage is entirely 
hidden. Women would eall it adorable, 
and it truly is. This low mass of color 
stays all summer and autumn. I think 
it is one of the nicest additions to the 
list of bedding annuals we have had for 
a long time. 

Petunia Headliners: In 68 varieties 
of Petunias in our garden, there really 
are a few that stand out above the 
others, and this state of perfection is 
much more apparent when the plants 
are watched, day to day and week to 
week during the several months of their 
performance. 

The Petunia heading the list, to my 
notion, was Topaz Rose, a last year’s 
All-America winner. It was _ brilliant 
rose-pink showing itself from across 
the park, with good foliage and plants 
growing stronger than most others. 
They had strength to stand up well 
and did not flop to the ground easily. 
Even at the end of the season they were 
still bushy and upright, and were 
loaded with bloom from early to late. 

The reason I give first place to this 
one ahead of my personal favorite men- 
tioned in the next paragraph is that 
it has that brilliant height of color 
which makes it so valuable for large 
masses in our parks and does that same 
kind of work in the small garden. It 
will give you your money’s worth. 

Running nose to nose comes Baleony 
Black Prinee with ifs wine-red radiat- 
ing a dozen yards away. Full of bloom 
from early to late, its color is deeper 
in the buds and newly opening flowers 
that seem almost black with that depth 
of color that comes in fine velour. This 
color is most valuable in beds or ar- 
rangements where contrast can be ob- 
tained even with other plants than 
Petunias. 

It takes a lot of courage to say that 
those two Petunias are better than 19 


Hollyhock Indian Spring blooms in _ five 

months from seed according to experiences 

in test gardens. The fringed flowers are 

pink. This novelty is bound to create much 
interest 
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ries rather than 
strawberries, but 
it probably 
wouldn’t sound 
right to eall it 
“Raspberry Fes- 
tival.” 

Petunia Holly- 











varieties from Diener, but they do 
stand up under rain storms to better 
advantage, not because they’re stronger 
but because of the great size of the 
Diener kinds. 

I never saw a more gorgeous ecollec- 
tion of Petunias than Diener’s. Three 
of them are certainly ‘‘ world beaters’’. 
His No, 41 Copper Red Ruffled Monster, 
No. 21 Steel Blue, and No. 13 Helio- 
trope are so perfectly named that it 
would seem lame to further describe 
them. Each had huge flowers ruffled 
and of great substance with deeper 
veining in the throat. 

For an oddity, I would most surely 
raise Diener’s No. 26 Green Edged 
Double. Nobody noticed it among our 
other 67 varieties, and when it was 
pointed out, people thought it was not 
yet in bloom. The flower opens green 
and immediately there shows up in the 
throat a subtle pink with veinings of 
green and fine pencilings in dark brown- 
ish yellow. 

A new, large deep pink Petunia of eap- 
tivating interest, a real luscious pink 
with quite a different shape than other 
Petunias, is Delight. It has the full- 
ness of bloom characteristic of all 
Petunias, beautiful foliage, and the 
lower edge of the corolla is a little 
larger than the rest. 

Strawberry Festival, the new gloxi- 
nia-flowered Petunia, really justifies the 
name. It has an admirable two-tone 
effect and resembles crushed raspber- 
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wood Star stands 
out as a new shape 
with its pointed star-shaped corolla of 
pale pink with deeper center. Visitors 
might have passed it by except for its 
shape. Other varieties are better bedders, 
I believe. 

The dwarf Grand Elks Pride Petunia 
should be mentioned for those looking 
for an improvement over old purple 
ones. It is very dark purple and vel- 
vety beyond casual conception. 

It would seem, judging from our col- 
lection at least, that the introduction 
of new Snapdragons has gone through 
a depression. Here, standing out in 
front were the older varieties Royal 
Rose, deep rose-pink, and St. George, 
burnt orange to yellow, both sturdy 
growers and heavy bloomers, with nice 
big fat flowers. Maximum White Spire 
with its pure whiteness and waxy 
leaves will undoubtedly find a warm 


place in any one’s heart who likes 
white flowers. Magie Carpet Snap- 


dragon, a keen little baby of fused 
color from pink to burnt orange, creeps 
incredibly close to the ground. 

News about Zinnias: The first big 
blaze of color in the trial gardens came 
when the Zinnias opened. The most 
popular one of all, by a long long way, 
was Cherry Queen, and it well deserves 
that popularity. Perfectly named to defy 
further description other than it is 
the large flowered type and its color 
is vibrant. 

Fantasy Rosalie was the next most 
popular Zinnia, growing to a medium 


These two Petunias will undoubtedly be prominent among the 

novelties this coming season. To the left is variety Strawberry 

Festival with flowers like those of a Gloxinia. Petunia Hollywood 
Star (right) is in fact star-shaped and rich rose in color 


height, very 
blooming 
cerise. 

Most Zinnias blaze or glare, are gor- 
geous, but there are some that are just 
plain lovely. 


strong and bushy, and 
arly and late in a deep 


Searlet Gem (sometimes ealled Sear- 
let Queen) is a large flowered type with 
plenty of petals to make it full and 
gorgeous in its own fervid red. 

For park or estate work or anywhere 
that bedding plants are used in great 
numbers, nothing could be better than 
the Zinnia Linearis. I know of no more 
satisfactory annual. Its uniform 18 
inch height and bushiness make it ac- 
commodating in long lines or in solid 
beds. Zinnia Halo is similar with 
brown in the petals and finer foliage. 
It’s not as good in growth habit but 
is very showy and reminds us of the 
old annual Coreopsis. 

A perfectly marvelous grower covered 
with blooms all the time is Tom Thumb 
Zinnia. It evidently is selected now so 
that all the plants are dwarf. The 
plants are so compact as to look like 
solid balls of bloom. 


Flower Oddities: The comic of the 
garden should be mentioned for those 
gardeners who enjoy having something 
which makes the neighbors ask ‘‘ Where 
did you get that thing?’’ Molueella 
laevis really is a queer contraption, 
but everybody watches it with absorb- 
ing interest. Starting with broad leaves 
close to the ground the blossom spike 
finally stretches up looking as though 
it might turn out to be the wild cream- 
eolored Foxglove. But it doesn’t. It 
stays all green and the bells closely 
packed along the flower stem seem to 
be made of thin sheet metal, perfectly 
empty. It just keeps growing taller. 
Then, the surprise comes in late sum- 
mer when you’re looking for seed pods 
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to form, a small corolla of lavender 
shows up in the center of the oldest 
eup near the bottom. This process 
keeps up until the plant is cut down 
by hard freezing. 

The Coral Flower is a very valuable 
addition to our list of annuals. Its 
broad waxy leaves seem to pay no at- 
tention to the extreme heat of this 
prairie state. The whole plant is con- 
spicuous because of the slight bronzi- 
ness in the foliage and the reddish coral 
color of the bloom panicles which give 
the plant a feathery lightness. 

Nierembergia hippomanica stood the 
heat perfectly, and was continually in 
bloom with lavender campanula-like 
shallow bells lightly placed in its airy- 
fairy foliage. 

Dianthus Delight turned out to be 
a delightful plant on the order of the 
old-fashioned Pinks with colors from 
red through white to variegated. It 
blooms well in hot weather. 

Among all these hundreds of varieties 
of plants we found one that fills the 
bill in the middle background of the 
border. It grows tall and_= strong 
enough to hold its own among other 
plants. It is Asclepias curassavica. | 
would eall it the ‘‘annual Butterfly 
Weed’’, which it resembles, but is 
coarser, bigger, and the flowers are red 
and orange. Very accommodating in 
any kind of soil, it doesn’t mind the 
heat a_ bit. 

Helenium tenuifolium is a dwarf 
bushy annual, very fine for the front 
of the border. It is always in bloom. 

Salpiglossis, Dwarf Giant Khaki Yel- 
low, is a little odd in color but is most 
interesting and lends itself to many 
uses as a cut flower. 

Many gardeners have tried what was 
advertised in catalogues as_ Blue 


Spirea and have had no suecess with 
it. Now they should try Caryopteris 
mastacanthus and use it only as an 
annual. The blooms come late but they 
are bountiful and attractive in white, 
pink, and blue. 


The Marigolds: Finally, there are 
the Marigoids, carrying the barrage of 
eolor clear up to the beginnings of win- 





Zinnia Cherry Queen ranks at the top 
of any list of large flowered, clear 
colored varieties 


ter. First honor among the new varie- 
ties must be paid to the hedge-type, 
Spanish Gold. Of dwarf habit, it’s 
bushy and when in full bloom it is 
rather flat on top, blooming from early 
to late in a medium orange. 

Golden West has large full flowers 
of medium orange and is one of the 
best growers in the lot, being resistant 
to the aggravating troubles common to 

the tribe. Early Sunshine is 











just as good, carrying very 
double blooms of medium 
lemon. An agreeable variation 
comes in Dwarf Scotch Little 
Giant. This is a rather in- 
volved name which doesn’t 
hurt the plant a bit. It is the 
most dwarf of all, has fine 
eut leaves and profuse bloom. 
No worth-while list of Mari- 
golds, of course, would ex- 
clude Guinea Gold. Depend- 
able, strong, resistant to 
disease, uniform growth and 
color of flower, and oblivious 
of early frosts. 

The garden was a blaze of 
color, proving the value of 
annuals for the summer show 
of bloom. Probably ten thou- 
sand people visited the gar- 
den this year which is open 
to the public. It is my hope 
that many of the fine annuals, 





With the introduction of Mari- 
gold Spanish Gold, a new plant 
type comes to light which ac- 
counts for its descriptive name 
“Hedge or Border” Marigold. 
The plants grow flat topped 
like a hedge and they’re covered 
with large, double, golden- 
orange blooms 
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about which seores of people made notes 
here, will be in flower fanciers’ gardens 
next year. 


The 1939 All-America Annuals 


As this issue goes to press, word has 
been received that the following varie- 
ties have been judged the winning All- 
America Selections: 


Gold Medal 


Morning-glory Searlett O’Hara, a car- 
mine color. This award held over from 
last year. 


Silver Medal 


Hollyhock Indian Spring, an annual; 
double, fringed, and pink. 

Petunia Hollywood Star, notable for 
star-shaped flowers of rose-pink. 

Annual Phlox Salmon Glory has huge 
salmon-pink florets, white eyes. 

China Aster, Early Giant Light Blue, 
a_ wilt-resistant, lacy-flowered variety. 
Award held over from last year. 


Bronze Medal 


Snapdragon Guinea Gold (nanum 
grandiflorum) a bronzy orange with yel- 
low throat. 

Cynoglossum Firmament, a rich blue 
dwarf Chinese Forget-me-not. 

Petunia Velvet Ball mahogany-red. 

Verbena Blue Sentinel, a rich navy 
blue. 

Marigold Early Sunshine, a dwarf, 
very early Dixie Sunshine. 

Petunia Ladybird, dwarf, deep rose. 
Award held over from last year. 


Honorable Mention 


Marigold Golden Glow, an odorless 
African type. 

Celosia Royal 
cockscomb. 

Petunia, All-Double, Apple Blossom, 
a double, fringed, pink. 

Seabiosa Blue Moon, a large deep 
lavender-blue. 

Zinnia White Light, Fantasy type. 

A number of these varieties have been 
described in this article. The remainder, 
and other novelties will be featured in 
the January issue. 


Velvet, a carmine 


New Gourd Bulletin 


WENTY-FIVE types of gourds are 

illustrated in a new wmultigraphed 
bulletin, “Ornamental Gourds and Gourd- 
like Fruits,” by H. M. Butterfield, pub- 
lished by the College of Agriculture, 
Berkeley, Calif. Gourds are divided, for 
sake of orderly discussion, into their 
proper botanical classes. The yellow-flow- 
ered Cucurbitas, it is explained, cross-pol- 
linate readily among themselves but they 
will not cross with a Luffa or Lagenaria 
gourd. 

Lagenarias are white-flowered; Luffa 
species are the vegetable sponges. There 
are even ornamental cucumbers including 
the Horned Cucumber from Africa. 

Careful cultural directions, harvesting 
and curing instructions, and decorative 
uses are given. 
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Glad Gossip—IX 


AVING dug the bulbs in October, 
H and allowed them to dry out, with 
the tops cut off, but the old bulb, 
and bulblets still attached to the bulb, 
for two or three weeks, then it is time 
to clean them. The old, dead roots and 
last year’s bulb should now separate 
clearly from the base of the new bulb. 
This leaves the new bulb thickly covered 
with dry, rather dirty brown seales. It 
is a temptation to remove these, too, down 
to bright new husks. My advice is, don’t 
do it. The thick mat of scales around 
the bulb is necessary for its protection. 
The cleaned bulbs are then ready for 
storage, but not too soon. Let them dry 
another week or so, to cure the exposed 
sears, where the old bulbs were detached. 
Then put the bulbs in shallow trays, not 
more than four inches deep, and prefer- 
ably with wire-mesh bottoms. If these 
trays are raeked up or put on shelves, 
well above the damp cellar floor, that is 
best for them. 

An ideal storage place is a root-cellar, 
suitable for potato storage, where the 
temperature is between 35 and 50 degrees 
all winter, and the air still and fairly 
~~ The worst place is a dry closet 

* furnace-heated cellar, kept at living- 
room temperature and humidity. 

Thrips control—If the plants were 
infested with thrips last summer, then 
you want to get rid of these pests before 
planting time next spring. A good way 


The First Real Winter Month 


(Continued from page 536) 


Before the heavy freezing, Lilaes can 
to advantage be moved, for really they 
ought not to be held until spring because 
of the disposition of the buds to swell 
early. Anyone who loves his garden 
will find that before the end of Decem- 
ber next year’s Lilacs are greeting him 
with fat, comfortable, and rather luxuri- 
ous looking buds, and these do begin to 
do business as the warm suns of late 
February and March shine on them. 


The Rose garden may well have been 
finally prepared for winter in November, 
but so long as the ground is not heavily 
frozen it is altogether right to do the 
final protective hilling up in this De- 
eember month. About six inches of 
loose, open soil heaped about the stems 
of Hybrid Tea Roses so as to eover the 
bud union is just the protection needed 
in these middle states. The sooner this 
freezes after thus applied, the better, In 
the more exposed locations further pro- 
tection is desirable, but I have come to 
believe not absolutely essential. 


HIS winter we are to try the new 
and interesting glass wool protection, 
which opens up a vista of usefulness, 
for it passes light and keeps out frost. 
Sometimes winter protection has meant 
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is to store them at about 30 to 35 degrees 
Fahrenheit for a week or two. The thrips 
cannot survive this chilling. Another aid 
in thrips control is to put a pinch of 
moth flakes, naphthalene, in each bag 
of bulbs when they are put away. But 
do not use too much. It will injure the 
root growth next season, and in severe 
cases may even entirely prevent new 
roots from forming at all. Other chemical 
treatments are best deferred until spring, 
though a soaking in a pyrethrum spray 
material at a strength of one part to 50 
of water will eliminate root aphids, and 
such pests that attack bulbs in storage. 
Bulb rots detected in the fall are suffi- 
cient cause to discard the bulbs, unless 
they are of specially choice varieties. In 
the latter case, a dip in bichloride of 
mereury overnight will prove effective. 
Some recommend this as a precautionary 
measure anyway; but with healthy bulbs 
I prefer not to dip or wet them after 
curing until planting time next spring. 
Many of the dealers are now offering 
special inducements to buy your next 
year’s new Glads this fall. If you have 
a really good place to store them, this 
is a good practice. Thus. you get the 
bulbs you want before they are sold out, 
and you know how they have been 
treated. If there are thrips to kill on 
them, there is time to do it. But if your 
store room is too warm or too dry, you 
may lose more by storing your new bulbs 





winter disaster, because the protection 
itself was encouraging to rodents which 
could eat their way through it and find 
a choice morsel in the bark of the most 
cherished and important Rose plant. So 
far, these animals have not discovered 
any way to digest spun glass, and it 
may be we have something worth while 
for us. 

I ought to say a word about the unde- 





Garden Quiz 


Can you answer these garden 
questions? Test your knowledge. 
The answers are on page 560. 

1. How is “Kochia” pronounced? 
2. What is the difference between 
“potting up” and “potting on”? 
3. Many well-known plants have 
the specific name “officinale.” 
Why are they so designated? 
4. Of what genus is the Christmas 
Rose and Lenten Rose? Why 
are they so called? 
What are Pernetiana Roses? 
Is there a Green Rose? 
What tree has been protected 
from destruction, in its native 
habitat, by the hand of man by 
Government? 
8. What is the cause of the nod- 
ules on Lupine roots? 


NS or 











yourself than by ordering tor spring 
delivery. An order placed now, though, 
whether for fall or spring delivery, saves 
a lot of uncertainty. 

Variety observations—Now, about 
some of the new ones that look promis- 
ing. Lord Selkirk was the sensational 
new white at the Boston show this year, 
a heavy exhibition flower probably not to 
be recommended commercially, ever: 
Shirley Temple is much talked about, 
principally by those attracted by the 
popular name. It is not too dependable 
from all observations here in the East. 
New Era, a medium-sized, light pink, is 
apparently worth while. Bit o’ Heaven 
is a lovely orange color, and in Prims 
such lovely colors are not rare. In creamy 
whites, I like Surfside both for exhibi- 
tion and for general use. Its long spikes 
of crinkly flowers are superb. 

But in looking over the offerings of 
new ones, let us no forget that some of 
the old ones are hard to beat in any 
company. Picardy still wins regularly 
in its class, and usually is the best in 
the show. Minuet has few rivals in pale 
lavender. Bagdad, of course, has smoky 
rivals in Chief of Multnomah and Vaga- 
bond Prince. New, good yellows seem to 
be as seare as always these past 20 years. 
New blues seem still to come from Ger- 
many, Blue Beauty being a striking new 
one. The new blues from Australia do 
not seem to be so good here in the East. 
Commander Koehl also has few rivals in 
its dark red class. There is still room 
for a bright, clear, pure pink that is a 
good doer in the average garden. Sal- 
mon-pinks are many bat good, pure 
pinks are few. Early Peach looks good. 


sirability of too much protection, speak- 
ing again for the middle states. Some- 
times precious trees and shrubs and 
Roses come through in spite of rather 
than because of protection. In diseuss- 
ing this matter there is no fixed rule, 
except as to the desirability of using 
memory and common sense and that easy 
inquiry which garden folks so promptly 
make a habit. Considering where the 
tree or shrub came from, and that it 
never had been coddled in the wild, some- 
times the lack of any necessity for pro- 
tection promptly appears. 


Here, then, is the common sense side 
of protection, and that is part of the 
great plant adventure which I have been 
enjoying for a half-century. Readers of 
these papers will long have recognized 
that I do not like prescriptions or dry 
insistences. I do suggest thought, care 
and experiment, and particularly that 
care and experiment as promoted by a 
real love of the subject and a Ss. 
to write about it, talk about it, and work 
at it. In that kind of garden adventure 
one may readily have this first winter 
month lead up to a Joyous Christmas 
and a Happy New Year to vast advan- 
tage. 





The story of the cultivation of orchids 
will be dramatized in the Homes and Gar- 
dens area of the 1939 Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition on Treasure Island. 
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New Dahlias in the Northwest 


Mrs. J. W. Ler, (Wash.) 


HE past season in the Northwest 

was the warmest and driest I have 

ever seen here, but Dahlias thrived 
and the quality of the bloom was excel- 
lent. 

There are more outstanding new Dah- 
lias in the Northwest for 1939 introdue- 
tion than in past seasons. I believe that 
the following varieties are real winners 
judging from their performance in gar- 
dens and shows. 

First I shall list the three-year-old un- 
disseminated Dahlias that won medals and 
sweepstakes. 


Epiru MILter, (Miller) S. C. A lovely 
new color hard to describe, an unusual 
shade of cerise-red with a lighter reverse. 
Good form, petals rolled nicely, blooms held 
on good strong stems. Won A.D.S. Medal 
Sweepstake for best undisseminated Dahlia 
at Bremerton (Wash.) show. 


FRANK Ot1s, (Johns-Salbach) I. D. A 
bloom was sent by air express from San 
Francisco to the Portland, Oregon, show, 
where it won the “American Home” 
Achievement Medal and the prize for the 
largest bloom in the show. Color is a 
bright gold, center petals lightly edged with 
henna; reverse gold lightly tinted with lav- 
ender. The largest bloom measuréd over 
12 inches. 


SILVERWINGS, (Lee) S. C. A rather fine 
petaled bloom that almost borders on true 
Cactus; the petals are rolled almost to the 
base. The blooms have tight centers, good 
form, and long erect stems. Color a silvery 
white with a very faint blush at the base 
of the petals. Won the “American Home” 
Achievement Medal at the Washington 
Dahlia Show at Tacoma. 


CATHERINE J., (Jones) I. D. A _ very 
lovely salmon-pink blending to light yellow 
at the center. Good form, long erect stems. 
Won the “American Home” Achievement 
Medal at the Seattle Dahlia Show. 


HARVEST FLAME, (Lee) I. D. A large 
bright salmon-orange with tints of flame- 
scarlet. Extra long erect stems. rood 
form with waving petals. Won the sweep- 
stake for best undisseminated Dahlia at 
the floral show at Western Washington 
Fair. 


Frost QuEEN, (Tryon). <A very large 
pure white Semi-Cactus with a_ frosty 
sparkle and sheen to its petals. Good form 
and true to type. Long erect stems, Won 
the Sweepstake for best undisseminated 
Dahlia at the Washington Dahlia Show 
1937 and being introduced this season. 


GIANT SUNBEAM, (Maplewood Gardens) 
I. D. A big giant, lemon-yellow held per- 
fectly erect on good strong stems. I saw 
blooms that were over 14 inches across, and 
about seven inches deep—truly a giant. 
Won two Sweepstakes in 1937, one in the 
Western Washington Show for the best un- 
disseminated Dahina and one in the same 
class at the Portland Show; it was not 
entered in the 1938 shows. 


Martua CHurcHILL, (Turnquist). A 
lovely autumn-colored inecurved Cactus, a 
warm yellow with deeper tints and blending 
lighter at the center. Good stems. This 
was a prizewinner in the Bremerton Show. 


Other new introductions which were not 
entered for prizes at the shows but which 
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in my opinion are very fine varieties 
follow: 


TEMPLE DANCER, (Hulin) S. C. 
bright canary-yellow, very lovely. 


A large, 


Town Topic, (Hulin) F. D. A big purple 
tipped with white, stems very strong and 
erect; a very showy variety. 


PRIDE OF THE WEstT, (Lee) I. D. This 
Dahlia received much praise and publicity 
in a contest for its name at the Washing- 
ton Dahlia Show. Color, a coppery rose 





Dahlia Catherine J. has many points in 
its favor — good form, long stiff stems, 
and attractive color 


that seems to be a blending of light coral 
and chrome-yellow, a very rich and unusual 
coloring. Blooms large and held erect on 
long stems. 


Doris ARLEEN, (Hulin) I. D. A _ fine 
Dahlia, deep pink with warmer tones at the 
center and a tint of lavender in the re- 
verse. 

New Miniatures and Poms 

LirTLE Purity, (Tyron). A _ very fine 
small perfect Formal Decorative, pure 
white. This is a much improved CORONNE, 
being much whiter, and also having more 
petals. Good stems and a profuse bloomer. 


LITTLE PEACHERINO, (Tyron). A little 
Informal Decorative with waving petals. 
Color is a lovely peach-pink. 


Cuervus, (Hulin). A fine little Formal 
Decorative; the color is a warm pink. 


LITTLE SNOWBALL, (Tyron) Pom. A very 
perfect little white ball, well named. 


PinK Basy, (Tyron). I believe this is 
the best pure pink Pom I have ever seen. 
It is a bright cheerful shade. 


Introductions of other: years which I 
considered outstanding in the shows the 
past season are as follows: 

SHEKINAH. This variety won for most 
perfect bloom in the show at Bremerton, 
Olympia, and Portland. A very lovely pink 
Semi-Cactus. 

Cuas. T. Mastick, F. D. A very beau- 
tiful basket of this won Sweepstake for the 
best basket in the Portland Show as well 
as other prizes, 


GoopACRE’S SENSATION. A fine coral 
Semi-Cactus. 


WESTERN Sun. A very large Informal 
Decorative, a golden orange blending deeper 
at the center. 


CoraL Lapy, Cactus. <A very beautiful 
clear coral, very fine incurving, and inter- 
lacing petals. Alas, the stems are not very 
good but it is making a sensation because 
of its lovely form and color. 


Jutta Mack. A large bright red Infor- 
mal Decorative. 


FREDA GEORGE. A lovely Informal Devv- 
rative from Australia which was winner for 
the most perfect bloom in the Show at 
Tacoma, Washington. 


New Australian Dahlias were: Purvis 
PINK, a giant size bright pink on very stout 
stems; Darcy SAINSBURY, another giant, 
pure white, Informal Decorative; Mrs. E. 
CurRLEY, I. D., a flame-orange with a gold 
reverse; Mrs. A. N. Bripee, I. D., much the 
coloring and form of the well known JANE 
CowL but the petals do not revert to stems. 

A new Cactus from Japan, Taryo, was 
very striking in color, a rich dark velvety 
red with pure white tips. 

Of course there were many more lovely 
varieties in the shows but the ones I have 
listed appeared to me to be the most out- 
standing. 


Notes on New Glads 


ORTUNATELY, I was in Winni- 

peg, Canada, on August 24 and 

so could attend the annual Gladi- 
olus show of the Manitoba Horticultural 
Society. There were thousands of ex- 
cellent specimens. What struck me was 
the enthusiasm shown by large numbers 
of amateurs, the quantity of seedlings 
exhibited by amateurs and exhibits from 
school children. 

The best bloom in this show was a 
rich yellow seedling with red feathering, 
exhibited by Mr. J. R. Almey, an ama- 
teur who has been growing Gladiolus for 
15 years. The individual flowers were 
six and three-quarter inches across and 
seven were open, and the stem was 
sturdy, straight and tall. If it performs 
elsewhere as it has at Winnipeg, I pre- 
dict that it will be as great a sensation 
as Picardy. The runnerup was a very 
large, medium red seedling of excellent 
form and substance (also originated, I 
believe, by Mr. Almey). 

Jerry Twomey, originator of Lord 
Selkirk, one of the finest whites. I have 
ever seen, and Margaret Beaton, had 
an excellent display of seedlings from 
one line of crosses, largely various shades 
of pinks but also including a few whites. 

Judging only from a single specimen, 
another seedling, exhibited by Mr. 
Almey, a large white with rose throat, 
is in form and substance even better than 
Margaret Beaton. Even so, my first im- 
pressions upon seeing Margaret Beaton 
are that it is one of the most beautiful 
varieties in existence today. 

This show was one of the finest I have 
ever seen. Mr. Almey, Duncan McLean, 
Dr. Broderick, and others are to be con- 
gratulated upon the high standards they 
have set and the excellent management 
and display.—Rosert C. Moncure, (Va.) 
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Garden Tips for Southern California 1» «su 


IGHT rains have already arrived, 
but much heavier ones are on the 
way. Nights are cold... frost in 

some exposed places. Many days are 
sunny, and the temperature often rises 
to 80 or 85 degrees. 

Poinsettias are gorgeous! 
hoping that the eold will spare these 
beauties from Mexico, at least, until 
after the holidays. But if frost threatens 
it is well to cover the shrubs at night. 
After cutting Poinsettias, scald the stems 
at once or they may wilt and be ruined. 

One is fortunate to have for red Christ- 
mas berries a tree of Photinia arbutifolia, 
the Toyon or California Holly. If you 
have not already done so, get it from 
your nurseryman and plant it out this 
month. Being a native it does not re- 
quire much water aside from the rains. 

Set or move all sorts of trees, shrubs, 
vines and Roses. Bare-root Roses should 
be planted just as soon as available. The 
soil is now in condition for all of this 
work and the weather will be favorable 
for the plants to become well established 
before the warmth of spring. 

Spread a thin layer of old fertilizer 
around the other trees and shrubbery so 
that rains ean wash down into the roots 
the plant food. 


Everyone is 


N ANY gardens are rather bare of 
flowers at this season, but there is 
for it. Shrubs in bloom 
Erica, golden-flowered 
Hibiseus if in a warm 


really no excuse 
this month are: 
Cassia, Jasmine, 


December 1n 


RAGRANCE and Blossom for every 

month in the year should be and. usu- 

ally is an integral feature of our 
garden plan. Assam Tea plants and 
Camellia sasanquas develop blooms very 
late. Both have wide single blooms with 
many yellow stamens and resemble the 
Cherokee Rose in form as well as fra- 
grance. There is a delicate flesh-pink 
form of this Camellia. 

Loquats or Medlars can be counted on 
for December joy. The flower heads are 
heavy and distinctive with a haunting 
fragrance very enticing to the bees. Both 
foliage and flowers are decorative. 

Tea Olives, with innumerable clusters 
of creamy flowers, bloom all winter and 
there is no sweeter flower. The white 
form, with Holly-like leaves, blooms later. 
These two winter blooming shrubs are 
among the best and hardiest of the 
broad-leaved evergreen group. 

The Chinese Sweet Shrub 
praecox) always shows its first per- 
fumed yellow flowers at a time which 
makes it worthy of its name, Christmas 
Rose. 

Christmas Decorations are available 
from the berries and shiny leaved shrubs 
and trees which fill the borders of well 
planned and planted Southern gardens. 


Magnolia Grandiflora furnishes large, 


(Moeretia 
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sheltered spot, Chorizema, yellow, white 
and orchid Buddleias, Acacia podalyrie- 
folia, the first of its clan to blossom, 
Cecile Brunner and Belle of Portugal 
Roses. 

Then, such a variety of plants and 
bulbs are doing their part, so take note 
of these, and have a bare December gar- 
den no more! In bloom are: Pansies, 
Violas, Stevia, Alyssum, Sweet Peas, 
Nasturtiums, Geraniums, Calendulas, 
Paper Whites, Chinese Lilies (another 
clustered Narcissus), Stocks and ever 
so many others. 

Watch for aphis, especially on Stocks. 
Spray with a nicotine solution or other 
contact spray. 

It is not yet too late to plant bulbs 
of Anemone, Tulip, Oxalis, Watsonia, 
Fritillaria and the lovely native Mariposa 


Lily. . 


IVIDE perennials such as Helenium, 

Anchusa, Shasta Daisy, Heuchera, 
Plumbago, Rudbeckia, Phlox, Thalictrum, 
Pentstemon and Platyeodon. These re-set 
late in the year do much better than when 
they are divided in early spring. 


Seeds to be sown at this time are 
Mignonette, California wild flowers, 


Lupine, annual Phlox, Calliopsis, Gilia, 
Cosmos, Nemophilla, Esehscholtzia, 
Clarkia and the late type of Spencer 
Sweet Peas for early-summer flowers. 
Start pruning bush Roses and climbers. 
Take out dead wood, ripened hips, small, 
seraggy, old and unhealthy growth. 


Southern Gardens 


glossy, dark green leaves which can be 
used to outline doorways and windows. 
They are very easy to arrange and can 
be secured in quantity without injuring 
the trees. Use small, round, white elee- 
tric bulbs in the center of each cluster 
of foliage. The light wires ean be used 
to wind the garlands and the _ bulbs 
fastened under the leaves with small 
wooden clothes pins. Then when night 
falls and the lights are turned on these 
Magnolias will bloom again in mid- 
winter. 


Photinias, Japanese Oaks, 
sporums, Mahonias, English 
Japanese and Wax-leaved Ligustrums, 
which are heavily berried with blue- 
black fruit, provide folhage for use at 
Christmas and throughout the winter. 
Ivy and Boxwood can be made into gar- 
lands and wreaths. The wild Smilax, 
with green berries at this season, is the 
most graceful evergreen vine for deco- 
rations at any time. All these may be 
eut freely. 


Berried Nandinas and Hawthorns add 
the glowing charm of searlet berries to 
blend with the red of candles. These 
are long-lasting. Cut the Nandina canes 
thet are scraggy and new ones will grow 
quickly from the ground. In this way 
the plants are kept thick and symmetri- 


Pitto- 
Laurels, 


Make euttings of deciduous 


trees, 
shrubs, vines, hedge plants, Carnations 


and Roses. The rooting of cuttings has 
now been made very much surer with 
chemical solutions known by various 
trade names. 

With these marvelous helpers the time 
of year is not as important, and the eut- 
tings need not even be close to a node. 
Only soak the eut ends for several hours 
in the solution, put into clean, coarse sand, 
and success is said to be sure to follow 
. . . even for the rankest amateur. This 
is bound to bring great changes in the 
plant world! 


AKE out Dahlias early this month. 

Cut off the tops but leave eight or ten 
inches of stalk. If they are cut close to 
the tubers next year’s buds may be in- 
jured. Then, too, long stalks are so con- 
venient for lifting. 

Wrap each Dahlia clump, properly 
labeled, in several thicknesses of news- 
paper and store in the garage, tool-house 
or basement till spring when the clumps 
ean be divided. 

Spade and prepare ground for later 
planting. The rains will sprout weed 
seeds, and if the precocious youngsters 
are pulled out at once there will be less 
trouble after a while. 


Cut back Chrysanthemums. Trim and 


take away dried relies of fall bloom. 
Burn them or throw into the compost 
pile, for just now gardens should be 
(Continued on page 560) 
Jura Lester DILLon 
cal. Pyraecantha gibbsi yunnanensis is 


tine. The bright searlet fruits persist all 
winter. Cutting increases its value and 
beauty. 

Hollies, Native and Exotic, add their 
quota to Christmas cheer. Save the 
native Holly (Ilex opaea) from destrue- 
tion by growing it in the garden and cut 
from your own trees the sprays so nee- 
essary for Christmas use. Yaupon: and 
Cassine Holly add ruby lights to the 
border. All these berried plants fur- 
nish food and attract the birds. 

The Chinese Horned Holly (liex cor- 
nuta) has the largest berries of any 
Holly known. One spray is a picture. 
The dark shining green leaves, with the 
sharp thorns, make it effective’ as a 


barrier and no hedge could be finer, 
clipped or unelipped. 
Broad Leaved lEvergreens, except 


Holly and Magnolias, sould be planted 
this month. Coniferous evergreens may 


also be put in. All deciduous shrubs, 
shade fruit, and nut trees may be 


planted. All evergreens must be balled 
and burlapped, planted carefully and 
never allowed to dry out. 

Christmas Gifts to the garden should 
inelude some of these plants with bulbs, 
Roses, perennials, and last, but not 
least, a garden magazine. 
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places, on dry sunny banks, or 

where the soil is shallow, has long 
been a plaguing problem for home own- 
er and for professional horticulturist 
alike. There is scant hope of any pana- 
cea solution, but as we turn to other 
plants than grass for certain special 
turf conditions, we are finding that some 
of our difficulties are being surmounted. 


The Turfing Daisy, botanically and un- 
fortunately loaded with the label of Ma- 
tricaria tchihatchewi, has attractive pos- 
sibilities. The foliage is shredded into 
excess ferniness, a rich dark green, and 
it clings always tightly to earth, in effect 
a wide-ranging mat of emerald-hued vel- 
vet. The foliage height does not exceed 
two inches; actually it rarely reaches that. 
Joint by joint, as it advances, it strikes 
in little thread-like roots. In June it is 
starred with inch-wide white daisies, yel- 
low centered, just the one showing of 
bloom. When it is used, as often it is, 
in the rock garden, the flowers are desir- 
able, but in the formal lawn they may be 
out of place. If it is felt that they are, 
all that is needed is a single mowing. just 
as the buds are opening, the mower 
blades being set a bit high; and, inei- 
dentally, one major attraction of the 
Turfing Daisy to the tired suburbanite is 
likely to be that it needs but this one 
mowing during the season. 


Te keep a close green turf, in shady 


On open sun-drenched bank or terrace 
this plant will thrive, but it will also 
do well in light shade. Quite emphatic- 
ally it does not tolerate inadequate 
drainage, nor will it wear well under 
excessive trampling. It is suggested that 
the Turfing Daisy be tested in a limited 
way to determine its degree of adapta- 
bility to the particular set of conditions, 
before one plunges with it. A supply of 
plants may be raised from seeds, these 
germinating readily only if sown in late 
autumn or early spring, while soil is still 
cool. Plants are also obtainable com- 
mercially. . They should be set a foot 
apart, to form a continuous turf in a 
single season. 


Other grass-substitutes worthy of con- 
sideration are ' Thyme, Chamomile 
(Anthemis nobilis), Lotus corniculatus, 
and, for hard wear, Milfoil (Achillea 
millefolium). In moist places Coreopsis 
rosea is good, but it will need an occa- 
sional mowing. 


LINARIA TRISTIS 


HIS flower of pensive delight comes to 

us from the Canaries. It is of a stature, 
or lack of it, some eight scant inches, that 
perhaps best fits the rock garden, 
though one might find other apt place- 
ments for it. The foliage is of a shred- 
ded frostiness, plants that are tiny for- 
ests of stems, each stem with its final 
tufted cluster of little “snapdragon” 
blossoms. The colorings are not vivid, 
nor are they opalescent, yet there is 
about the jewel-like flowers something of 
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the subtle sombre charm that lies in the 
changeable depths of an opal or a smoky 
topaz. White, cream, yellow and chest- 
nut, to crimson, mahogany or silver vio- 
let; that expresses, quite inadequately, 
the range. Always there is a deeper 
blotch of ochre-brown, crimson or purple. 
Linaria tristis comes easily from. seed, 
and speedily; in flower, then, from June 
until November, but with short vacation 
during that final flush of heat that late 
August usually shows. It is perennial, 
but unfriendly to northern winters. 
Above Philadelphia we shall think of it 
as an annual, a quick annual, that ear- 
ries the appearance of a perennial, and 
will be no disgrace to perennial neigh- 
bors in rock garden, terrace or wall. 


THE AUTUMN GYPSOPHILA 
REAT tangles of airy, misty blossom- 


ing in the daintiest of pinks, that is 
the gift of Gypsophila oldhamiana, the 

















Gloriosa, the Climbing Lily 


hardy Baby’s Breath of the autumn 
months. Beginning with September, 


then all of October and even beyond, this 
Gypsophila is in full yield of bloom. 
The florets are starry, but packed more 
closely in the cluster than is usual with 
the perennial Baby’s Breaths, the clus- 
ters, too, are earried in greater pro- 
fusion; plant. grouping of the species 
suggesting rolling banks of white-fluffed, 
sunset-tinged clouds. The foliage is 
good, silvery overcast, but not too much 
in evidence. Like the other Gypsophilas 
this latest in season of the series makes 
a splendid cut flower, and not just as an 
airy- foil for lightening other, more 
vivid blooms, but sufficiently decorative 
in its own right for use by itself. It 
grows to a secant four feet, with spread 


of even measure. Seed sprouts with 
almost “radish” velocity, seedlings flow- 
ering well and long the first year. The 
roots have tuberous tendencies, and it 
may be handled commercially with bulbs. 
It seems to be fully winter-hardy, and 
enduringly persistent; expected qualities 
since it is said to have come from north- 
ern Manchuria. 


GLORY LILIES IN THE GARDEN 


PLANT materials, like actors, may suf- 
fer from being typed. Gloriosa, the 
Glory, or Climbing Lily, is a_ ease 
in point. Granted that it is a gorgeous 
beauty in the conservatory, adaptable in 
a high degree to pot culture; yet surely 
this should earry no implication of lack 
of garden value, but rather point the way 
to further use of such rich splendor. 


Gloriosa grows from a_ tuberous 
V-shaped root that stores well in dry 
sand, and naturally holds its dormancy 
until spring is far advanced. From mid- 
May, on through early June, is the sea- 
son of garden planting for the Glory 
Lily. It needs a fairly drained position 
and thrives exceedingly in a sandy loam 
that carries at root-depth a proportion 
of fine peat moss. The tubers may be 
planted singly, but a clump-group of 
three or four will seem but a single plant 
draped in a Midas-mantle of gold-and- 
scarlet blossoms. Then, too, the closely 
neighboring stems will co-operate in 
mutual support, needing, perhaps, but a 
single light center stake, soon hidden in 
foliage, to help. Gloriosa is really a 
climber, the leaf-points drawn out and 
functioning as tendrils, but it reaches 
only some four feet, and will maintain 
itself in upright position with but slight 
assistance. 


The flowers are recurved lily-fashion, 
airily long-stemmed, the petals spreading 
and undulate. Blossoms may be self 
colored, primrose, lemon, chrome, golden 
yellow, or orange, but quite usually there 


is a suffusion or spreading stain of 
deeper hue, rose, searlet or crimson. 


Often the dominant tone is in the rose to 
scarlet range, the yellow or orange all 
but eliminated. Season of. garden bloom 
covers three summer months. 


Species available include Gloriosa 
superba, good, and the most usual; G. 
rothschildiana, excelling both in depth 
and variability of coloring; and G. 
planti, with flowers that bear always a 
touch of green along with the yellow. 
For the rock garden there is the foot- 
high Sandersonia aurantiaca, botanically 
a Gloriosa segregata, and of similar need 
and habit. Here, though, the blossoms 
are pendant bells of golden orange. 


A chemical farm, with vegetables grow- 
ing from huge glass jars filled with chemical 
solution, will be a. feature of the Hall of 
Science at the 1939 Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition. 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, 


A Farm Floral Contest 


OME grounds beautification reached 
into the country this past season 
through the Farm Floral Contest sponsored, 
under the direction of Governor Henry Hor- 
ner, by the Division of Highways and the 
Department of Agriculture with the coopera- 
tion of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Garden Club of Illinois... The 
contest was part of Illinois’ efforts to beau- 
tify the roadsides. 
Over 2500 farm homes were entered in 
the two divisions, one of which was for 
those doing the work themselves and the 
other for owners employing professional 
help. The state was divided into ten re- 
gions, each of which was judged first before 
selecting the state winners. Ten state 
prizes, awarded in the first division, and 
three in the second, were awarded at the 
State Fair. 

Winner of first prize for home grounds 
landscaping was Mrs. Walter Capp of Ster- 
ling, Ill. She won a large bronze plate, 
specially inscribed, and one hundred dol- 


lars. Second prize winner in this class 


to hold the Roses shown. Many who visited 
the new National Museum to enjoy this 
Rose display, pronounced it to be one of 
the best ever held anywhere. 

Fine greenhouse Roses were sent by 
numerous firms including the Hills of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, the A. N. Pierson Company 
of Cromwell, Connecticut, Mr. Nicholas 
Grillo of Milldale, Connecticut, who won 
the Washington Herald silver Rose vase 
with a basket of Sunny-Mount, Regina Ele- 
na and Jewel—his new Rose creations—and 
Tottys, Madison, N. J. 

In the amateur division, the local garden 
clubs finished in the following order in total 
first, second and third prizes taken by their 
members in the 143 amateur classes: Wood- 
ridge, Takoma, Leesburg, Fairfax, George- 
town, Chevy Chase, Md., Alexandria, Hy- 
attsville, Rockville, Sandy Springs, Trowel, 
Augusta, Ft. Belvoir, Bethesda, Warrention, 
Petersburg and several others. 

Miss E. M. Chamberlin, the member of 
the American Rose Society in Virginia, 
Washington and Maryland having the high- 
est number of points, was awarded the gold 
vase of the Potomac Rose Society. Dr. J. A. 














When you drive by the home of Mrs. Walter Capp in Sterling, Ill., this flower filled 
garden greets you, for which she won first prize in the Farm Floral Contest 


was C, £. 
ceived 


Easton of Charleston who re- 
fifty dollars and a plate. 

The grounds were judged for general 
impression to passing motorists, flowers, 
condition of buildings, fences, etc., appear- 
ance of trees, shrubs and lawns and main- 
tenance of abutting right of way, service 
yard, and orchards, 


Sixth Annual Potomac Rose Show 


HE quality and quantity of the Roses 

shown at the Sixth Annual Potomac 
Rose Show, October 1 and 2, was a tribute 
to the home gardeners of this area, to the 
growers of the best in greenhouse Roses in 
Washington and the East, to the hybridiz- 
ers and Rose nurserymen this side of the 
Mississippi River and to the florists of this 
city and Baltimore. It took over 2,000 
specimen bud vases, some 500 larger vases 
and some 100 baskets and other containers 
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Gamble, the member of the Potomac Rose 
Society with the highest number of points 
in Classes 1 to 119, was awarded the Rich- 
ard L. Ruffner silver Rose bowl.—Dr. J. A. 
GAMBLE, Chairman, Show Committee. 


News from Maine 


HE Garden Club Federation of Maine 
in its News Letter gives the following 
apt quotation from Theodore Roosevelt in 
the Roadside Bulletin for January, 1938. 
“Here is to our country. Do not let any- 
one take it or its glory from you. Do not 
let selfish men or greedy interests skin your 
country of its beauty, its richness or its 
romance. The world and the future and 
your very children shall judge you accord- 
ing as you deal with this sacred trust.” 
Another interesting quotation given is 
from John Evelyn and was written in 1685. 
“T beseech you, forget not to inform your- 


N. Y.) 


selves as diligently as may be in things 
that belong to gardening.” 

Maine has been stressing horticulture 
during the past year and to accomplish this, 
set as a goal a Chairman of Horticulture 
in each garden club. By August all but 
six had made such an appointment. A con- 
centrated study of Daffodils as a family 
and all its members was the special horti- 
cultural program. Also many club mem- 
bers attended the two-day horticulture 
course held in May at the State Agriculture 
College. 


California 


HE California Garden Clubs, Ine., is 

undertaking a wonderful piece of work, 
along horticultural lines. It will assist the 
University of California by sponsoring and 
helping to finance its plant hunting explora- 
tion in South America; the object being not 
only to bring back to California the scien- 
tifie knowledge primarily sought, but new 
ornamentals as well, to be tested and the 
satisfactory ones to be distributed among 
those who have helped make the expedi- 
tion possible. 


The search will start way down in Pata- 
gonia and work on up the western coast 
and into the regions among the Andes. 
Climatie conditions on the Pacific side of 
South America are in parts quite compar- 
able to the varying sections of California. 

This is the first time an expedition has 
been sent to South America for the express 
purpose of enriching the horticultural pos- 
sibilities of California and other states pos- 
sessing like conditions. It seems strange 
that heretofore horticulturists in the United 
States have been willing to leave this Amer- 
ican field to their fellow workers across the 
Atlantic. 


A “Gardeners’ Roundup” 


HE Little Garden Club of Salem Heights 

Salem, Oregon, recently held a different 
kind of meeting which they called “Gar- 
deners’ Roundup”. All of the garden clubs 
as well as all of the communities within a 
radius of 20 miles of Salem were invited 
to attend the all-day meeting. 

The idea behind this gathering was to 
give small garden clubs not in the state 
federation and any others interested in 
flowers an opportunity to hear good speak- 
ers on garden subjects, to get acquainted 
with their neighbors, and to exchange ideas. 

Each club was given an opportunity to 
report on one or two activities that might 








GARDEN CLUB OFFICERS 
Attention! 


We have recently been contacting Garden Clubs 
on a special group subscription rate to club 
members: minimum, 5 to 10 subscriptions. If 
your Club has not been advised of the details 
of this plan, write us. 


Circulation Department 
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At the Flower Shows 


Men Reveal New Talents - - - 






















ME: reputedly, have little interest in 
shows other than setting up rows 
of bottles filled with specimen Dahlias, 
Gladioli, Irises or Roses. But this is far 
from true if exhibits at recent shows are 
any indication. Restraint has been thrown 
to the wind. Eyebrows went up when 
visitors found searecrows at the New 
Canaan, Conn., show. Women, however, 
still adhere to flower arrangements with 
some notable exceptions, two of which 
appear below. 











Here’s prizewinner “Gussie,” created by 
Robert B. Sewell, stepping out to take 
his place in the formal garden 
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Tom Thumb Roses were exhibited a 
new way by Dr. E. G. C. Williams at 





the Roselawn Garden Club show in William E. Dempster’s old maid took 
Danville, Til. His set-up took first in another prize at New Canaan. She’s 
the miniature class. Cotton wrapped suggested for a garden containing 
around the stems held the flowers upright Bachelor Buttons 


Women Take Things Seriously - - - 





cesarean 








ed 


Collecting dried flowers, fruits and odd plant formations has been a hobby for several 
years of Mrs. R. M. Gunnison of the Scarsdale (N.. Y.) Garden Club. Her exhibit at the 
Westchester County Flower Show in White Plains, N. Y.. was very popular. One specimen, 
the Love Apple (Solanum integrifolium) is shown above. Mrs. Magnus Norstad of the 
Valhalla (N. Y.) Garden Club won first with her pressed plant picture (shown left) 
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fnterest other clubs. There was no _ busi- 
ness meeting, no tiresome reports; every- 
thing was planned to give as much infor- 
mation as_ possible. 

At noon there was a covered dish lunch- 


eon. Those attending were asked to form 
groups having the same flower interest. 


Those interested in Roses ate luncheon to- 
gether, the Iris fans sat at a table, and 
down the line. In this way, clubs 
could get acquainted. 

The attendance was higher than antic- 
ipated, about 125 people representing 16 
garden clubs and communities being present. 
The afternoon lectures were on the follow- 
ing subjects: “Flower Arrangement and How 
to Judge Flowers”; “Shrubs”; and “Lilies.” 
In the evening there was an illustrated lec- 
ture on English and Portland gardens. The 
slides were in natural color. There was a 
display of garden books, catalogues, and 
magazines, and also a flower display. 

A ten cent registration fee was charged 
which amply covered expenses. The pur- 
pose of this meeting was to spread the 
gospel of garden beauty in the district and 
to help others to have garden clubs. Mrs. 
C. A. Graham, President. 


so on 


Flower Show in a Home 


HE flower show of the Fort Stanwix 

Garden Club of Rome, N. Y., was 
staged in a large private house with the 
horticultural section in the garage. Two 
summer houses were also available for ar- 
rangements. One of these contained a mantel 
and fireplace. 

Most of the classes for arrangements were 
planned for home use and were staged in 
the house in places suitable for the class. 
This club has 30 members and each one 
was expected to make three entries in ar- 
rangement classes and as many as desired 
in the horticultural classes. Available 
places for each class in the house were 
listed on bits of paper and the members 
drew the one they were to fill so that all 
favoritism was eliminated. 

The judging for this show was non- 
competitive for every class. The editor of 


this department was one of the judges and 
was very glad to have an opportunity to 
try out this form of judging so completely. 
It is the only absolutely fair way to judge. 
Naturally it requires more time than the 
old method which quickly eliminates all 
entries considered out of ribbon range. 
This club provided Space on the entry cards 
for comments and they requested at least 
two, one in favor and one against. These 
comments were to be left for visitors to see, 
because one object of the flower show was 
to teach both the members and the visiting 
public. 


A Floral Anagram 


NOVEL program stunt is suggested in 

the last bulletin of the Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America. The list below was 
mimeographed, with blank spaces left after 
the abbreviation Ans. Each member at a 
club meeting was given a list and allowed 
ten minutes to fill in the answers. The 
papers were signed and passed to other 
members for checking as the secretary read 
the correct answers. A prize of Tulip 
bulbs went to the winner. 


ANNUALS 





1—TIENPUA ...... Ans. (Petunia) 
2—SETAR ........ Ans. (Aster) 
3—NALELDUCA .. Ans. (Calendula) 
4—ENULIP ....... Ans. (Lupine) 
5—LIDOGRAM .... Ans. (Marigold) 
6—SOCIALLIPS ... Ans. (Calliopsis) 
7—KOCSTS ....... Ans. (Stocks) 
8—SCOSOM ....... Ans (Cesmos ) 
9—OLLEABI ...... Ans. (Lobelia) 
10—CURTALOPA Ans. (Portulaca) 
l1I—INANIZI ...... Ans. (Zinnia) 
12—VIALSA ....... Ans. (Salvia) 
13—LAMBSA ...... Ans. (Balsam) 
14—IPENSAS .. Ans. (Pansies) 
15—WESPSEAT .... Ans. (Sweetpeas) 
16—TUDYFANCT Ans. (Candytuft) 
17—NEWFROCLOR . Ans. (Cornflower) 
18S—BARNEVE ..... Ans. (Verbena) 
19—ELIORPEOTH Ans. (Heliotrope) 
20—ISEMENA Ans. (Nemesia) 


A Club’s First Show 


‘ may seem rather late in the season to 
talk about flower shows but the FLowrr 
GROWER is read far beyond northern limits 
and somewhere flowers are in bloom, gar 
dening going on, and exhibits being staged 
or at least planned. The latter should be 
done months ahead of time. 

We judged at a rather unusual show 
recently, not unusual in the exhibits, al 
though they were good, but in the fact 
that it developed into two shows in one 
It was the first attempt at exhibiting of a 
new Garden Club consisting of only a 
dozen or so members, the Kuyahoora Gar. 
den Club of Cold Brook and Poland, N. Y. 

For three years this little group of men 
and women has been meeting and taking 
program material from the garden maga 
zines and similar sources, 

This year they felt like branching out 
and trying a flower show. We were asked 
to attend a meeting and give advice on 


the schedule and how to stage the show. 
Some of the members had visited all the 


exhibits they could to glean ideas. The 
result was a very creditable show staged 
in the Gymnasium-Auditorium of a new 
Union School—a much more attractive 
setting than many clubs are blessed with. 

Fearing lack of enough material among 
themselves this club consisting of members 
from two adjoining villages, invited the 
publie to exhibit too. Much to their sur- 
prise almost as many exhibits were entered 
by outsiders as by members. The stage 
and nearby tables were used for the out- 
side show which in ail but a few classes 
included the same schedule as the club 
show. Non-members were given the same 
schedule but they did not seem to care 
to make miniature gardens and ignored 
the classes for vegetables. 


The two shows were judged separately. 
A great deal of interest was aroused in 
the community as two hundred visitors were 
registered, some of course coming from 
other clubs or were friends from neighbor- 
ing cities and villages, 


Steps Toward Tree Rehabilitation 


LTHOUGH two months have now 
passed since the hurricane swept 


across New England, much work 
still remains to be done. 


The disposal of debris is important. 
Especially is this true of Elm wood. It 
should be burned or barked by April first, 
otherwise there may be a great increase 
in the numbers of the European Elm 
bark beetle and a correspondingly greater 
danger of the Dutch Elm disease being 
spread. This also applies to Elm stumps. 
surn them before spring if possible. All 
such wood suspected of harboring tree 
diseases should be burned promptly. 
There is a probability that Elm logs will 
be allowed to lie a season or more in 
obseure places. This is a distinetly bad 
practise. They should be worked up into 
firewood or lumber and the bark burned 
before spring. 


New trees where old ones stood:—It 
is usually safe to set new trees in the 
place of those destroyed. There is some 
danger of the uprooted tree having been 
infected with the Dutch Elm disease or 
the Maple wilt though the chances are 
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much against it in either case.’ Replace- 
ment with a different species, Elm with 
Maple or Maple with Elm, eliminates this 
danger. 

The relative desirability of different 
shade trees in the Northeast has not been 
greatly changed by the storm effects. It 
is true that there were many more Elms 
destroyed than of any other species, at 
least on home grounds, but not propor- 
tionately more. Elms are favorites and 
they are by far the more abundant trees 
in the older, thickly settled areas. They 
had suffered for years from the handi- 
caps of city and village conditions and 
had attained a size which made them ready 
storm victims. 

The story of the Norway Maples might 
have been very different had they been 
50 years older. The Sugar Maple and the 
Small-leaved European Linden are both 
good trees. The more brittle soft or White 
Maple and the Carolina Poplar should be 
headed low in order to avoid uprooting or 
serious breakage with probable damage to 
nearby utility lines. The Norway Spruce 
and the White Pine were snapped off 
at some height from the ground or up- 


rooted if they had attained a height of 50 
feet or so. Keep them some distance from 
highways and utility lines. 


Trees grow rapidly:—Trees grow more 
rapidly than many realize, provided they 
are given good growing conditions. Shade 
trees certainly should be given a fair 
chance if they are held in any esteem. I 
have a record of a number of Pin Oaks 
set 33 years ago on a street in northern 
New Jersey. They are now about 60 
feet high, 18 to 24 inches in diameter and 
are in fine condition. A Carolina Poplar 
will approximate those dimensions in 20 
years. This tree is one of the more rapid 
growers and ordinarily should not be 
planted on streets. There is a record of a 
White Oak with a stump 34 inches in 
diameter and but 84 annual rings. 


Plant the new tree in a good sized hole 
with a generous supply of rich soil and 
tree food or fertilizer and the results are 
likely to be most gratifying provided the 
location is well drained and the surround- 
ing soil reasonably pliable. Tree roots do 
not penetrate to any extent in water 
soaked soil or impervious clay. 
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Rock Garden Question Box 


Conducted by 
FLoRENS DEBEVOISE 





This question and answer column 
is designed to help readers of 
FLOWER GROWER with their rock 
garden problems. You are invited 
to submit your questions. Address 
your inquiries to the Editor. 











Question—Can Sedums and 


vivums be grown in shade? 


Sem per- 


Answer—Most Sedums will grow well 
in sun. However, there are a few inelud- 
ing Sedum nevi, S. sieboldi, S. yosemi- 
tense, S. hayesi, 8S. spathulifolium and 8. 
ewersi which appreciate partial shade. 
As for Sempervivums, they will grow in 
sun or shade and if the soil is rich will 
wax large and fat. 








Sempervivums in variety are attractive in 
the rock garden, winter or summer 


Question—Please mention a few Violas 
for the rock garden. 


Answer—There are countless Viola cor- 
nuta hybrids which bloom during the 
spring and again in autumn and are most 
effective in the rock garden. Among the 
species Viola pedata and V. pedata bi- 
eolor will give bloom from late spring 
through the greater part of the summer. 
The former has large pale lavender flow- 
ers and deeply eut foliage. V. pedata 
bicolor has even larger flowers with dark 
purple upper petals and pale lavender 
below. These require a sunny situation. 
Viola striata has creamy white blossoms 
all summer and will grow in either sun or 


shade. V. Silverdale is a free blooming 
miniature which flowers all season. 
Question—What low growing rock 


plants could I use to cover a dry bank 
in full sun? 


Answer—Dry banks closely planted 
will prevent washing of the soil during 
heavy rains. By using a number of 
plants of each variety drifts of color will 
be most effective and a selection of plants 
may be made to bring color throughout 
most of the season. The following rock 
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plants are suggested to be used for this 
purpose as they will all flourish in full 


sun. Dianthus plumarius, D. deltoides 
and D. sundermanni produce large 


spreading mats of foliage. Draba fladd- 
nizensis, D. olympica and D. sibirica 
will spread their little rosettes rather 
quickly in such a situation. Iberis gibral- 
tarica, I. sempervirens and I. Snow-flake, 
Erigeron Mesa Grande, Chrysopsis_ vil- 
losa and the lovely golden Eriophyllum 
‘aespitosum, the dwarf Coreopsis auri- 
culata, and a large number of the Genis- 
tas will enjoy such conditions and give 
lovely color during a long season. 


Question— Would like to know what 
kind of rock garden perennials will thrive 
in sandy soil where the sun strikes all 
day. 


Answer—Many plants which are suit- 
able for the rock garden are native to the 
prairie lands in high altitudes of the 
Southwest and Midwest sections of the 
United States. As a rule these plants 
will grow in a light soil. Callirhoe in- 
volucrata from Texas thrives in a sandy 
soil in either sun or shade and its large 
wine-colored cups bring color to the rock 
garden during July, August and part of 
September. Chrysopsis villosa is another 
western plant which flourishes in full sun 
and sandy soil. Its semi-prostrate stems 
are crowded with golden asters during 
August. The Drabas, Achilleas, Arabis 
and many of the Alyssums prefer sandy 
compost. Viola nuttalli loves sun and 
sand. This is another western native 
which has bright yellow flowers in early 
spring and after easting its seeds disap- 
pears until the following spring. The 
Sedums, Sempervivums and Hieraciums 
all demand the addition of sand to the 
soil. A plant’s needs are often indicated 
in the foliage. Gray foliage with a felted 
or furry texture is a never failing sign 
that the compost should be light contain- 
ing plenty of sand and drainage. 


Question—J have no luck with Daphne 
cneorum. What can I do about it? 


Answer—Daphne eneorum was _in- 
vented to bring gray hairs to the head of 


the rock gardener. It will thrive in 
opulent fashion for several years and 
then suddenly without apparent cause 


die off stem by stem. The best method 
of culture is to place the plants where 
they will receive partial shade in a good 
compost consisting of one part sand, one 
part leaf soil and one part loam. Early 
each spring give them a handful of bone 
meal and immediately after the blooming 
period is past eut back to within six 
inches of the crown. This will encourage 
new growth. If the winter is severe, as 
in the eastern portion of the United 
States, cover the plant with a piece of 
burlap, and do not remove until all 
danger of frost is past. 


Question—Does the rock garden need 
any special care at this time? 


Answer—All dead leaves should be 
‘arefully removed this month; otherwise 
they will rot the plants. A good top 
dressing consisting of sand, garden loam 
and a little well aged manure is bene- 
ficial for Gentians. 

















This Hemlock wreath is accented with White 
Pine tassels, Black Alder berries, cones and 
Magnolia pods 


Tree Tops Need to Be Trimmed 
| encerace ty sate of FHA loans for 


grounds improvement brings a warn- 
ing from Paul Davey, nationally-known 
tree expert, concerning planting of 
nursery trees, or transplanting larger 
specimens. 

He says that when a tree is moved to 
a new location, many of the important 
feeding roots are lost or destroyed. Those 
that are left must continue to supply 
water and nourishment to the top, while 
adjusting themselves to the altered con- 
ditions under which they function. For 
these reasons, even if planting is done 
in the autumn after the leaves have fal- 
len, it is imperative that branches in the 
top be thinned out. 

The reduced root system is then able 
to keep up with the needs of the top, and 
will support the tree while both roots and 
top begin a new and balanced develop- 
ment. Unless the newly planted tree is 
well pruned, it may die before ever get- 
ting started. 


Tree Planting in Colorado 


LANTING trees and shrubs is approved 

under the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram as_ soil-conserving and _ soil-building 
practices. 

Not less than 300 trees and shrubs must 
be planted to the acre and not less than 160 
of these must be alive when compliance with 
the farm program is checked by AAA repre- 
sentatives. All broad-leaf trees must be not 
less than one year old and all evergreen 
trees must be not less than three years old. 

The main varieties of trees and shrubs 
approved for planting on irrigated land are 
Western Yellow Pine, Rocky Mountain Red 
Cedar, Colorado Blue Spruce, Chinese Elm, 
Hackberry, Green Ash, Peach-leaf Willow, 
Laurel-leaf Willow, Box Elder, Sumac, Buf- 
falo-berry, Tamarisk, Wild Plum, Choke 
Cherry and Golden Currant. 


For non-irrigated plantings: Western 
Yellow Pine, Rocky Mountain Redcedar, 


Hackberry, Green Ash, Box-elder, Sumac, 
Buffalo-berry, Wild Plum, Choke Cherry, 
Golden Currant. In addition, several other 
species of trees and shrubs are approved 
for various regions of the State. Lists of 
these may be obtained from county agri- 
cultural extension agents. 
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The Weathervane 


The Dahlia Honor Roll — The Roll goes national — Greens for Christmas — A unique 
test garden — Flower invitations — Mrs. Spry’s philosophy — A quarter century ended 


AHLIAS take the center of the 

stage this issue in the reenact- 

ment of a time-honored presenta- 
tion ealled the “Honor Roll.” On_ first 
sight, this lengthy tabulation would ap- 
pear to be a happy hunting ground for 
fanciers only—a thicket which no one 
but the hardiest connoisseur would pene- 
trate hoping to scare up a new whopper 
with which to trim his neighbor at the 


next Dahlia show. By dipping into 
these pages, however, you will decide 
differently. 


It’s true that nearly 50 new varieties 
are reviewed in detail. The number is 
small compared with the hundreds under 
consideration. This in itself is important 
for by winnowing out the chaff, a blue- 
blooded directory is made available for 
those who want the best in Dahlias. In 
fairness to some growers it should be ad- 
mitted that because of circumstances be- 
yond our control, some worthy kinds 
have no doubt been overlooked. 

The Dahlia world is not exclusively for 
men. There’s an inereasing interest in 
small flowered varieties which make fine 
arrangements, and several described in 
this issue are in that class. It is prophe- 
sied the number will inerease from year 
to year. The Dahlia colors, too, excite 
the imagination and suggest uses for the 
blooms other than on the show table. 


AHLIA Honor Rolls in the past have 

appeared to be written by one man. 
Years ago in the infaney of the industry 
it was possible, perhaps, for an indivi- 
dual to cover the novelties single-handed. 
This is no longer practical with the cen- 
ters of production seattered from one 
coast to another. Test gardens have been 
established in several’ places, notably 
Storrs, Conn., East Lansing, Mich., Ex- 
periment, Ga., and Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
all these gardens deserve more active 
support so that they may be centers of 
future observations. 

This year, in order to more fairly ap- 
praise the new Dahlias, three men were 
selected to make up the Honor Roll, 
each judging from varieties observed in 
his respective seetion—East, Mid-west 
and Paeifie Coast. Only those who have 
attempted such a task know the labor in- 
volved. To these men should go our deep- 
est gratitude 


Richard T. Eddy, restricted to Cali- 


fornia this year, is a Dahlia fan well 
known to many, particularly on the 
Coast. His hobby is importing foreign 


Dahlias at the rate of several hundred a 
year, just for trial purposes. For two 
years he was President of the Southern 
California Dahlia Society. 

In the Mid-west, J. Louis Roberts is ae- 
tively associated with the Central States 
Dahlia Society, Ine., as editor of their 
bulletin “The Dahlia” and is also author 
of a most informative book, “Modern 
Dahlias.” 
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Lynn B. Dudley, whose surplus energy 
is devoted to furthering the American 
Dahlia Society as its President, has cov- 
ered the East. FLower GrRowER thus 
presents a “National’’ Honor Roll in fur- 
therance of the original objectives pre- 
seribed by the pioneers of the plan, Der- 
rill W. Hart and Leonard Barron. 


URING the lingering summer weather 

in New York, while these lines are 
being written, I find it difficult to get 
into the Christmas spirit. But by the 
time this issue is in your hands, the holi- 
day season will be near. To help you 
decorate your home with greens, per- 
haps gathered from your own overgrown 
plantings now much in need of trimming 
anyway, many suggestions in the first 
few pages await your attention. Some 
greens you buy locally or by mail may 
‘rarry tags showing that they were 
gathered in compliance with approved 
forestry practice and conservation regu- 
lations. Only Ground Pine is generally 
banned for decorations; it takes eight 
years to mature from spores. 


VER two years ago, I had oceasion to 

propose a novel plan to Paul San- 
dahl who writes about new annuals in 
this issue. Test gardens of novelties 
were scarce in the Mid-west, I found. The 
idea was to join together horticultural in- 
terests and establish a “demonstration 
garden” in one of the parks ‘under his 
care in Des Moines, Iowa, with the pur- 
pose of discovering which novelties were 


best suited to that climate. This was 
done. Mr. Sandahl’s 1eport brings to a 


close the second successful season of this 
experiment under his able direction. 
Over 450 varieties of annuals from lead- 
ing producers in this country and abroad 
were tested, including the All-America 
selections. Garden clubs and _ hortiecul- 
tural societies elsewhere might find it 
possible to undertake similar projects, I 
would think. 


EFERENCE I made in the October 
issue to Chrysanthemum collections 
(which, by the way, were favored by 
exceptionally mild weather in the East) 
brought me a printed invitation from 
Dr. and Mrs. Ernest L. Scott of Bogota, 
New Jersey, to see their modest assort- 
ment of some 85 varieties of Mums in- 
eluding a number of their own origina- 
tions. A map gave directions for reach- 
ing their house. Three week-ends were 
suggested. At the gardens, visitors were 
asked to vote their choice of varieties. 

I know that other readers of FLOWER 
GrRowWER must share their special hobbies 
of Roses, Irises, Gladioli, ete., and in so 
doing they are performing a valuable 
service. I would weleome information 
about such gardens in whatever part of 
the country they are located. 


(= does not usually expect a florist 
to be a_ horticultural missionary 
spreading the gospel of how to grow 
flowers. But that’s exactly what Mrs. 
Constance Spry of London does, accord- 
ing to her own admission. She told the 
story the other day at a meeting of the 
Long Island Horticultural Society at 
Farmingdale of how she once came upon 
a box of Eremuri and bought them to 
decorate a Chinese room. They were a 
huge suecess; people were eager to know 


more about the flowers and how they 
could grow them. In following years, 


eut blooms of this plant were not avail- 
able. The nurserymen, it seems, were 
growing only the roots for home garden- 
mr : . Y 
ers. Thus, claims Mrs. Spry, are many 
people led to grow flowers by first de- 
veloping a love for them in arrange- 
ments. 


It may be news to some to learn that 
Mrs. Spry, who flaunts conventionalities 
in her arrangements, has just opened a 
shop in New York City. In her work, 
she often combines natural foliage of 
Rhododendrons and Camellias with wax 
flowers of her own ereation. She also 
uses lacey Magnolia leaves skeletonized 
by a special process. Yet, she encour- 
ages the use of local materials obtain- 
able for nothing. After the first of the 
vear, she plans a lecture tour across the 
country. 


N a spot almost laid waste by the 

September hurricane, I attended re- 
cently the laying of the “floral corner- 
stone” of Horticultural Hall at the New 
York World’s Fair. A chilly wind blew 
in off Flushing Bay, but those responsi- 
ble for this unique program were warmed 
with the thought that governors of the 
48 states had sent their official state 
flowers, upon request, either as blooms, 
plants, or roots, in a gesture of good will. 
A few were lucky, as for instance Missis- 
sippi, where a state-wide alarm brought 
to ight an unseasonal bloom of Magnolia, 
the state flower. Thus, the opening of 
“Gardens on Parade” next April 30 drew 
one step nearer. 


ITH this issue, FLOWER GROWER 

completes a quarter century of con- 
tinuous service to the home gardener. 
The story is told in pictures on another 
page. Beginning small, this magazine 
has grown steadily, expanding rapidly in 
the last two years, until today it has 
over sixty thousand devoted readers. The 
acceptance now enjoyed is a compliment 
to those who have guided its destinies 
this far and a challenge to its greater 
usefulness in the future. 


at 
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Queries and Answers De 






This Matter of Peony Divisions 


Will you pease give me _ information 
on cultivation of Peony roots that were 
taken from plants that bloomed two years 
ago and have not bloomed. Perhaps there 
is some fall cultivation that would 
encourage bloom next spring. These roots 
were dug from mother plants early in 
the spring.—(Mrs.) J. R. Ditty, ( PENNA.) 


—Peony roots taken from old plants 
may not bloom for two or three years. 
This depends upon the size of the division. 
Small roots take longer to reach flower- 
ing size. 

There is little that can be done in the 
fall to stimulate your plants, so that they 
will bloom next year except, perhaps, to 
scatter a trowelful or so of plant food 
around them. Let the leaves stay on 
until they have blackened with frost and 
then cut the stems down to the ground. 

Early fall is the better time to do any 
dividing of Peonies. Probably your divi- 
sions grew rather poorly the first year 
since you set them out in the spring. 

New divisions, of course, should’ be 
planted about two inches deep and if 
yours were set too deeply they may not 
bloom. Continue to keep your plants well 
cultivated and fed, particularly in the 
spring and early summer and then within 
a year or .so they will flower satisfac- 
torily. 


Books for Greenhouse Owners 


We are just completing a conservatory. 
What do you recommend as the most help- 
ful book for an amateur to use as a 
guide?—(Mrs.) R. W. Swanson, ( Minn.) 


I regret to say that there is no one book 
that does a thoroughly complete job on glass 
gardening. I usually recommend “Garden- 
ing in the Greenhouse” by Ann Dorrance, 
published by Doubleday Doran, or F. F. 
Rockwell’s book “Gardening Under Glass,” 
published by A. T. DeLaMare. 

Then, 1 usually suggest that if people 
are interested in growing any particular 
species of plant that they can get geod in- 
formation on this from books that are de- 
voted to individual subjects, such as 
Carnations, Roses, Bulbs, ete. The Mac- 
millan Company and A. T. DeLaMare both 
have many books dealing with specific sub- 
jects. 

For a good all-round book, I think Ann 
Dorrances’ is the best, in that she relates 
her own personal experiences with a green- 
house, and tells how she achieved the best 
results. But, for anyone wanting good 
honest-to-goodness information, I think the 
books published on growing definite vari- 
eties are far more helpful.—E. D. CuHasor, 
(N. Y.) 


Caring for Azaleas Indoors 


We have a potted indoor Azalea, which 
we bought last spring while still in bloom. 
All summer long we kept it outdoors, and 
just recently brought it in, but we are 
wondering now what attention must be 
given to it in the way of soil, food, water 
and sunshine in order to keep it healthy 
and coax from it those beautiful pink blos- 
soms.—FRANK J. BARMEsSS, (Ohio) 


The indoor Azalea, after flowering last 
spring indoors, should have been trimmed 
back lightly to keep the plant in shape, 
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What’s the Answer? 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
‘plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Gladiolus Gloriana Turns Yellow 


I have been growing Gladiolus in 
my back-yard for ten or fifteen years, 
planting from ten to twenty thou- 
sand a year. The variety Gloriana has 
been very reliable and satisfactory 
in my section, but I have noticed in 
the last two or three years that the 
leaves have a tendency to turn yellow 
before blooming, although the plant 
does not die down. This only hap- 
pens with the above variety.—G. W. 
Henderson, (S8.C.) 


Herb Gardens and Geraniums 


Who can give me the names and 
addresses of some southern herb gar- 
dens? And who knows where I can 
find the old Geraniums called Maple 
Leaf, Pennyroyal Scented, Jubilee or 
Sophe Dumarsque? Is there a velvety 
textured Apple Scented Geranium? 
I have never seen these Geraniums 
and would be grateful for any descrip- 
tion of them or names of growers.— 


(Mrs.) S. S. Gray, (N.J.) 


A Lily Bulb Query 
Gold Band Lily bulb 


purchased from State of Washing- 
ton which bloomed beautifully last 
year, but had very short stems. 
This season it has grown tall and 
healthy but there is no sign of 
bloom. Rubrum Lily, a few feet 
away, is full of buds. Is is wise 
to get Lily bulbs from the Pacific 
coast?—AGNES T. O’DONNELL, 
(Penna.) 


I have a 


Copper Impregnated Water Bad? 


Can you tell me if water flooding 
from copper gutters is harmful to 
plants. I have heard that it kills 
ground covers and that rain driving 
through copper screens will even 
damage tender house plants. A. W. C., 
‘> a 











then plunged outdoors, so that the pot was 
just under the surface of the ground. It 
should then have been mulched with a 
little cow manure in order to have the 
plant sustain its growth, on the limited 
amount of soil in the pot. Better still it 
should have been re-potted into an inch 
larger pot and then mulched. 

A very important thing is to bring such 
plants indoors before there is any danger 
of frost, assuming that it is a Belgian In- 
dica or one of the Rutherfordiana Azaleas, 





which are tender. Even one degree of 


frost will blast the buds and turn them 
black, so that they will not flower. 
After bringing the plant in question 


indoors, put it in a cool room, not over 
about 55 degrees. Keep it moist and in 
full light so that the foliage does not drop, 
as this would happen in shade. When it 
begins to flower it should be given plenty 
of water to sustain the extra 
GEORGE E. WHITE, (N.J.) 


blooms.— 


Care of Gardenias 


I have just received as a present a Gar- 
denia plant and as I have never seen one 
grow before I have not the slightest idea 
how to care for it. 

Can you give me instructions on its care 
—soil, temperature, watering, etc.—(Mrs.) 
GILBERT Cooper, (II1.) 


—Gardenias enjoy a rather moist and 
warm condition and, in fact, the soil should 
be kept on the wet side rather than being 
allowed ever to get very dry. Thus, in the 
average home the plants will need water- 
ing several times a week, or even daily. 

As with other large leaved plants, this 
one enjoys having its foliage sprinkled with 
water once a week or so. Very cold water 
should not be used. You can put the plant 
under a faucet with a spray attachment. 

The principal insect pest is mealy bug 
which will be kept at a minimum by the 
weekly washings with water or, if it begins 
to get the upper hand, you could touch 
the insects with a strong mixture of soap, 
nicotine sulphate, or pyrethrum-rotenone 
spray mixture, applying with a wad of 
cotton or a small brush. Treat the plants 
once a week until the pests disappear. 

Temperatures lower than fifty degrees 
at night are not desirable. Sudden changes 
from high to low temperatures may cause 
the flowers to drop their flower buds. Sun- 
shine is preferable but good exposure to 
light will be satisfactory. Keep the plants 
out of draught. 

Many people fail to provide an acid soil 
which Gardenias must absolutely have. <A 
top mulch of peat moss will help maintain 


acidity. If the foliage begins to yellow, it 
may be that the soil should be acidified. 
You may use aluminum sulphate at the 


rate of a tablespoon in a large pitcher of 
water. Use this solution twice a month 
at watering time. 

Some Gardenias tend to drop their buds 
during long periods of dull, cloudy weather 
during the early part of the winter, but 
later on the quality of bloom improves as 
well as the quantity. 


On Plant Rooting Hormones 


Answering V. E. Dillon, (Mex.), August. 


I have often wanted to know what other 
flower lovers thought of a new article 
being advertised before 1 would buy it. I 
am not that way now but there may be 
some who are, so I am reporting what I 
think of the hormones used for quick root- 
ing of cuttings. 

Of them all, I believe that Kak Salve 
and Rootone are the least bother to work 
with as all the’ others demand great care 
in preparation though they are fine and 
worth the effort. 
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I have tried Auxilin, Hormodin, Kak 
Salve and Rootone. Each product will do 
as claimed by the manufacturer and they 
all are worth the price. 

Sand Culture is much like Shur Gro but 
is easier to prepare. So far it is certainly 
a superior article. I hope my tomatoes 
will reach the size claimed in the coming 


weeks. “Plant Life” is really excellent. I 
bought it last year and have had more 
time to see what it would do.—( MRs. ) 


JoHN CLARKSON DakNELL, (Texas) 


Unusual House Plants 


Answering Mrs. J. E. Robinson, (Ill.) 


February 

The treatment of Clivia miniata is simi- 
lar to the well known Amaryllis except that 
Clivia must never be entirely dried off in 
the winter. 1 use a soil mixture good for 
the majority of plants related to the 
Amaryllis—2 parts each of sand, loam and 
humus, 4 part well rotted manure, a little 
bone meal and a sprinkling of powdered 
charcoal, Pot the Clivia firmly in this, 
using a pot large enough to spread the roots 
well, as it should not be repotted for several 
years because the roots resent disturbance. 
The roots gradually grow up toward the 
surface but that is its nature and does no 
harm. The plant must be slightly- pot- 
bound before it will bloom. Keep growing 
vigorously through spring and summer by 
watering well and feeding at intervals with 
liquid manure, but do not expose to strong 
sunshine. Under a tree in light shade, or 
a spot where it will get a few hours of 
morning sunshine is best. Bloom depends 
on the good growth made during this time. 
In the fall move to the house where it will 
have medium light and a cool temperature; 
it will stand anything above freezing, but 


50 to 60 is ideal. Water lightly now, 
once or twice a week. About the end of 


January a plant may show buds, but if not 
I bring it into a warmer room and give 
more water which soon starts it up. The 
flowers last about a month, and I have had 
twenty to twenty-five flowers on a single 
stalk. When offsets appear do not remove 
them till the pot is crowded; then in re- 
potting separate the roots of offsets as care- 
fully as possible, not breaking them, and 
they should bloom the second season after 
being potted separately. Clivia will stand 
a surprising amount of abuse; a plant given 
me had been shaken out of the soil, put in 
a burlap bag and kept in‘the cellar one 
winter, then when potted up it soon began 
to make good growth. 

Crinums which T have raised in the house 
with good success are C, moorei, C. kunthi- 
anum, C. powelli, C. capense; I am trying 
some others which have not yet bloomed. 
Pot them in the same soil as Clivia, having 
half the bulb and the long neck above the 
soil; spring is the best time. Water and 
feed them well and keep them in full sun, 
except C. moorei, which needs almost total 
‘shade. Some are early summer bloomers, 
others do not flower till fall, but in any 
case after they have flowered give them a 
good rivoning and baking in the sun, then 
withhold water gradually and winter them 
in the pots in a fairly warm place in dry 
air, giving no water. In the spring start 
them up again, replacing some of+the top 
soil with new if desired, though if they 
are well fed this is not necessary every 
year. There are so many kinds whose sea- 
son and needs vary a little it would take 
too much space to give specific directions 
for each, but the long sun-baking for all 
but C. moorei, and wintering in warm, dry 
air are the important points. , 

Kucharis is just now an experiment with 
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me. Directions as given by several authori- 
ties call for alternate periods of free water- 
ing and partial drought in order to get 
several periods of bloom a year. It appears 
to need a higher temperature and more 
humid atmosphere than most of our house 
plants, though one authority specifies dry 
air. 

I have had good success. with Ornithoga- 
lum aureum and think it a charming plant. 
Put 3 or 4 bulbs in a 4 inch pot of rich 
soil in August, covering the bulbs ™% inch. 
Water well and keep them in a cool dark 
place till about October to make roots. 
If the pot be buried in ashes like other 
bulbs they will need no attention, but this 
is not necessary if they are kept cool and 
slightly moist. When the shoots begin to 
show bring them to the light in a medium 
temperature and after the leaves are 4 
inches tall I place twigs among them to 
support the slender leaves and heavy flower 
heads. Mine are in flower in December and 
January and pots can be brought on at 
different times by regulating the heat and 
light. They remind me of miniature Cow- 
slips. After blooming the foliage soon be- 
gins to yellow and die, and watering should 
be slackened accordingly, then the pots 
should be left entirely dry till the bulbs are 
repotted again the next August. Like the 
Crinum, slow drying off in the sun is im- 
portant, but it does not take nearly as long. 
All the Ornithogalums are treated alike, but 
O. thyrsoides has failed to bloom for me, 
which I ascribe to inferior bulbs. 


As to the question what members of the 
family of Crinum and Eucharis are best for 
house plants, there is a long list of very 
satisfactory ones. The Hippeastrums, com- 
monly called Amaryllis, are perhaps best of 
all and by using different varieties like the 
newer hybrids and the old H. equestre and 
H. Johnsoni they give both winter and sum- 
mer bloom. There are alse the true Ama- 
ryllis belladonna in different shades, Vallota, 
Nerines in considerable variety, Sprekelia, 
Chlidanthus, Hymenocallis, Pancratium, Is- 
menes, Cooperia, Haemanthus, Cyrtanthus, 
and many others. These plants are coming 
into increased use, getting to be “the fash- 
ion,” and I am experimenting with all I 
can find. In some eases it was hard to find 
a dealer who can supply them and one has 
to send to the Pacifie Coast for most.— 
(Mrs.) S, M, Monks, (Conn, ) 


What Keeps Moles Away? 


I read somewhere recently that there is 
a solution of some kind that Tulip bulbs 


can be soaked with which acts as a 
repellent to ground moles. I have had 
no end of trouble with ground moles 


in connection with Tulip bulb plantings. 
I wonder if you can offer any 
tions.—F. M. Sinesen, (N. Y.) 


—Several methods may be used to keep 
moles from damaging Tulip bulbs in the 
garden. One protection is to plant late, 
even into the middle of November, when 
moles will begin to be inactive. 

Of the products which are good mole 
repellents, one of the best is Rodopel, 
which has a peat moss base to which the 
repellent has been added. Dust it over 
and under the bulbs at planting time. 


sugges- 


Tulip bulbs dipped in Semesan diluted 
to the usual strength are also resistant 
to moles and other rodents. Naphthalene 
flakes of commercial grade can be used at 
the rate of about one pound to one to two 
hundred bulbs depending upon the dis- 
tance apart they are planted. Apply the 
flakes over the bulbs after they have been 


covered with an inch or so of soil, 





Named Varieties of 
African Violets Wanted 


Where may I obtain seeds or piants of 
named varieties of African Violets such as 
Sailor Boy? 

Why don’t you have colored illustrations 
of flowers in THE FLOWER GROWER? That’s 
what makes a seed catalogue so interesting 
to look at. Not that the two are to be 
compared, but flowers and color are so 
closely associated that it is difficult to 
think of one without the other. I think 
THE FLOWER GROWER is a fine magazine. 
My renewal is proof of that.—(Mrs.) SETH 
Warp, (N. Y.) 


—Your inquiry about named varieties of 
African Violets is interesting because within 
the last two or three years a number of 
improved kinds have been introduced. Most 
popular is Blue Boy, with very deep blue 
flowers, and others are Viking and Sailor 
Boy. 

Oh, yes, surely we would like to have 
color illustrations, too, only the fact of the 
matter is that they are just too expensive 
for us to consider. The seed catalog earns 
money from its color illustrations because 
people buy the seeds pictured. The only 
way in which the magazine can afford such 
things is when it has a sufficiently large 
circulation so that it can get very high 
prices for its advertising. With our present 
circulation running somewhere between 
sixty and seventy thousand, the rates that 
will be paid for advertising space does not 
leave sufficient margin to indulge in what, 
under the circumstances, would be extrava- 
gancies of color plates. Each plate would 
cost at least a thousand dollars. 


Flower Mounting Materials 


Answering Benjamin F. Bills, (Tll.), Octo- 
ber 


IT doubt if any such thing as a flower 
press book is made as dampness and dis- 
coloration would spoil the appearance of 
any book flowers were pressed in. 

Specimens should be pressed between 
blotting paper or driers made especially 
for the purpose and then mounted with 
transparent cellophane strips. A loose-leaf 
book is preferable in order that specimens 
may be added in their proper places. Cam- 
basco, Brighton, Mass., keeps driers and 
narrow tape—(Mrs.) R. M. Gunnison, 
(a. 2%.) 


Pressed Plant Book Found 


Answering Benjamin F. Bills, (Ill) 


October 


Although T have not seen it myself. I 
have learned that a book for pressed 
plants with cellophane covers for each 
plant can be purchased from “Wild 
Flower” magazine, 3470 Oliver Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Two sizes are 
available. One has 25 pages, 5 by 8 
inches, that is priced 25 cents; the other 
has 50 pages, 8 by 11 inches, and is 75 
cents.— EDITOR, 


An Answer and a Question 


Answering Mrs. J. E. 
February 


(Ill. ) 


Robinson, 


The Koelreuteria paniculata or Golden 
Rain tree can be bought from Fruitland 
Nurseries, Augusta, Ga., any size you 
want. 

Can any one tell me where Nerines in 


other colors 


(Mrs.) D. E, 


than red can be bought ?— 
Compron, (N. C.) 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


heart in a 


earth.” 


“Vou to God’s 


garden 


are 
than 


nearer 
anywhere else on 

WOULD love to know who wrote 

that beautiful thought. I believe that 
way, too. There are two places where it 
seems we are very near to our Maker and 
one of them is among flowers while the 
other is on a high mountain. Too, there 
is another moment for me and that is 
when a lark rises and gives his hearten- 
ing, optimistic song as he floats away 
toward the clouds. 

I overslept this morning and that was 
bad for I had meant to get up early so 
I might thin out my Eschscholtzias, Aqui- 
legias and Larkspurs. I have heard you 
eannot transplant Eschscholtzia but I 
shall risk it. Three years ago I had a 
plant of this that had wintered beauti- 
fully and in March and April it became 
a plant fully three feet across and a 
veritable sheet of gold. 


HOPE you have treated yourself to 
bulbs for the window garden. My Nar- 
cissi, Colehicums and Dutch Hyacinths 
are behaving ge Formerly, I 
have placed the Narcissi directly in the 
window but this year I set them away 
in the dark for several weeks along with 
Hyacinths. Florists tell me they will not 
have limp leaves by doing this way. 
Colehieums will bloom for you just by 
setting them on your desk but this year 
I am putting them in soil to try this 
yes However, when “Colly” does bloom 
I shall carry it everywhere I go. 


Too, for a change in my window I 
am having Petunias instead of so many 
Geraniums. It’s my belief there are cer- 


tain varieties of Petunia that will displace 
Geraniums as they are so quickly set out 
in the garden when we are tired of them 


in the window. If you will try Dwarf 
Ramona (very dwarf) for display of 
color among the pots and All Double 


Victorious and pinch them back you will 
have plenty of radiant bloom in Febru- 


ary and Mareh when the bulbs have 
“played quits.” Don’t get impatient at 
the start. Pinch them and they will 


respond aceording to their rampant na- 
ture to bloom. 


Ta. now I am interested in having a 
Swainsona grow even better than last 
winter. In Portland, Oregon, I had a 
Swainsona grandiflora that grew to four 
feet and filled a fancy trellis set in the 
large pot. It was so noticeable it was 
taken to a drugstore and greatly admired. 
The bloom was white and in racemes and 
simply covered the plant. I have not 
seen one before or sinee but I hope to 
in this present sowing of seed bought 
of Geo. W. Park, Greenwood, S. C. I 
have seen the low growing Swainsona 
but the one I had was a climber or rather 
it did cover a low trellis. However, in 


Portland flowers grow for the simple 
pleasure of outdoing their ancestors. 
They can’t help it. 


I put away my Glads today and dusted 
one bag of them with Semesan and two 
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with Rootone and one with napthalene. 
I am thinking, now what? 

I have a question to ask and I want it 
answered by a woman who works without 
guidance with her flowers. A man 
too deep and wise and even if he did 
succeed perhaps I wouldn’t. It is this. 
I have tried to succeed with the sand 
culture process and I failed. Now that 
would not be very surprising if you knew 
me, you see, and even with failing I do 
not blame the process at all, just blame 
myself. 

Has any woman flower worker grown 
plants to schedule with this eulture? If 
so let me make my way to her door with- 


is 


out delay. It is surely an interesting 
process and will, I faney, come into its 
own regularly very soon. Just now I 


am indulging in another of these prepara- 
tions—Bloom-X. 

I am glad to see such a growing inter- 
est in wild flora. I see it in inquiries for 


new varieties by all classes of flower 
lovers; I see it in pilgrimages in early 


spring to become acquainted with some- 
thing that a few years back would 
have been quite out of the way. Only a 
while back a lady from Frankston, Texas, 
wrote for the address of someone dealing 
in wild flowers. Such admiration of 
Nature’s donation to beauty is a change 
over an early day. 

Did I tell you I was really at last, 
after wanting it so long, to have a plant 
of Dielytra spectabilis, Bleeding Heart? 
A delegation of ladies from Houston vis- 
ited an immense Rose nursery at Tyler 
last month and report a scene of praise- 
worthy beauty. 


as 


EFORE I go and hear you turn on 

that night latch so I ean’t think bet- 
ter of it and come in again, did you know 
you can take some of your favorite Glad 
bulbs and keep them in your refrigerator 
for a time and when taken out they 
may be started in your sunny window 
and give you lovely bloom when 
banks the lawn outside? Try it. 
will be charming among your 
Narcissi and Hyacinths. 

Oh yes, and do try for spring bloom, 
the Tulips Fantasy and Sundew. A 
friend tells me they are dreams of beauty 
for vasing. Tulips do not seem to do 
well around here, possibly from lack 
frost, but I am trying these anyway. 


Snow 
They 


fragrant 


Redouté Plates Republished 


E learn that an album of reprodue- 
tions of a selection of the magnifi- 
eent Rose plates executed by P. J. 
Redouté has been published in France. 


Of large quarto size, the plates are ex- 
cellently reproduced and _ eonsist of 
twelve of the most beautiful Roses de- 
picted by that famous painter. The 
copies are numbered and the first copy 
was printed on silk, and bound, to be 
presented to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Copies 2 to 101 printed on Japanese 
paper, are offered for 500 franes each 
and the other copies are priced at 180 
franes. The project was launched by 
M. Jean-Louis Vaudoyer, Conservateur 


du Musée, Paris.—The Gar- 


dener’s 


Carnavalet, 
Chronicle. 











FOR ONE GARDENER 
TO GIVE ANOTHER 


ng cif 
jis yan Git 


(or a aes introduction 
to a fascinating hobby for 
yourself) 











Soilless 








Gronth 


for 


Plants 





bj 
CARLETON ELLIS 
and 
MILLER W. SWANEY 
160 PAGES... 60 ILLUSTRATIONS 
The absorbing and fascinating account of 
the development and various methods of 
soilless growth of plants. The various 
mediums used; water, sand, clinker, are 
fully covered and detailed information on 


how to produce best results are fully told. 
Every garden enthusiast should read _ this 
book which opens up a new vista of en- 
joyment in growing plants in house and 
greenhouse. 





For the first time! An 
offer that includes 
BOTH the “How” of. soilless 
growth PLUS the authors’ own 
proven formula. A double value 


offer for only . 
$3-50 Postpaid 


(NUTRIENT 

CHEMICAL) 
Developed and _pre- 
pared by the authors 
of . . . ‘SOILLEsS 
GROWTH” 

















——— 


PLANTET 


Enough for 30 gal. 
of solution 


This nutrient chemical 
containing all the vital 
elements necessary for the 
best all-around develop- 
ment of plant growth is 
the result of years of re- 


search. Easy to use and Soilless 
economical. Growth 
If you prefer you can Composition 
order PLANTET alone 

(8 oz. package as _ illus- 

trated) sufficient for 30 

gallons of solution for 

75c postpaid. 


Take: advantage of this unusual combination 


offer send check or money order 


ELLIS LABORATORIES, Inc. 


93 GREENWOOD AVENUE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 
— 
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Jhe American 
Dahlia Society 


Extends to all Dahlia lovers a most 
cordial invitation to join the Na- 
tional Society, a non-profit making 
organization founded for the pur- 
pose of stimulating interest and pro- 
moting the culture of the Dahlia. 


Every Dahlia “fan” should read’ the 
quarterly bulletin, a sample copy 
of which will be sent on request, 
it is freely illustrated, giving the up 
to the minute news of the Dahlia 
World, the latest cultural hints and 
information about all the new vari- 
eties. Membership includes subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin, a season ticket 
to all A. D. S. exhibitions and all 
other privileges of the society. 





Membership dues, $2.00 per year 








C. LOUIS ALLING, Sec'y 


251F Court Street West Haven, Conn. 








SHOW CHAMPIONS 


Firefly, a red ball—Lois Walcher, purple tipped 


white—Geneva Surprise, immense autumn shade 
Pink Splendor, giant old rose—Glow Of Dawn, 
miniature cactus, radiance pink, yellow center 
Royaletta, purple miniature. These have won six 
achievement medals—-43 firsts, as well as certifi 


cates—award of Honor and on Honor rolls, Send 


for descriptive list. 


GENEVA DAHLIA GARDENS’ GENEVA, OHIO 








DAHLIAS 


SEEDS and ROOTS 
100 Seeds $5.00 50 Seeds $3.00 
Segregated named seeds 15 for $1.00 


Two Special Dahlia Collections 
$10.00 ($20.00 Value) 
$5.00 Postpaid ($10.00 Value) 


Dahlias of great size and beautiful as- 
sorted colors. Fine all labeled, one dozen 
Postpaid. These superb dahlias were the 
outstanding ones in our Gardens. The names and 
prices will be sent upan request. 

Complete Newsom Dahlia Manual Now 50c 


JESSTE L. SEAL 


603 Third Ave., San Francisco, California 


Postpaid 


Famous 
stems, 
each, 








NEW DAHLIAS 


Cracker Jack, I.D. Flame red. Root $10 net, 


Louisiana Rumba, I.D, Scarlet red, striped yellow. 
Root $10. 

Southern Sunset, I.D, Large sunset combination. 
Root $5. 


SOUTHERN DAHLIA GARDENS 


203 Oakley Street Cambridge, Md. 














CHAMPIONS 
for 1939 Release 


Everybody’s Favorite, I.D........... Root $20.00 
True rose pink. Medal winner at Detroit. 


NII, Se os oS is os cata cs eelagiets Root $20.00 
Purple edged pink. Medal winner at Baltimore. 


Aurora, F.-1.D SPEC ER ee ee ee ee Root $15.00 
Rose pink overlaid wax yellow. Outstanding. 


eS eS eee Root $15.00 
Bright reddish French purple. Winner at Bait. 


SEVERAL OTHER NEW GIANTS 
Send for list. 
SALEM DAHLIA GARDENS 
Salem, N. J. 
en eee 
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The Dahlia Honor Roll 


(Continued from page 534) 


pink. On the bushes I saw, the stems bent 
a little, but not enough to not be able to 
make up some nice floral work. The bush 
height is four and a half feet and the 
flowers measured six to seven inches in 
width by three to four inches in depth. It 
has long stems, (Terrace Gardens) 


Miniature 

3ABY SNOOKS, I. D. made her appearance 
at the Chicago show traveling from Cali- 
fornia by air. Mr. Berlet showed it in his 
exhibit. The color is a_ bright canary- 
yellow. It is well under the three and a 
half inch limit and evidently is a good 
keeper when cut as it stood the trip to 
Chicago very well. I understand that it 
also was shipped to New York where it 
won. (Mack) 


The California Honor Roll 


RICHARD T EDDY 


OWHERE, perhaps, is the old 

saying “Off with the old, on with 

the new” better exemplified than 
among Dahlia growers. And yet, of the 
countless new varieties introduced in the 
past ten years, how many will stand 
comparison with JANE CowL? How 
many are superior to KATHLEEN Nor- 
RIS? Does the fact that these two 
Dahlias are grown—and well grown—in 
thousands of gardens throughout the 
country detract one iota from their 
beauty? 


Could you have walked with me in 
early September through the garden of 
Governor Tingley at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and viewed the gorgeous blooms 
of ArcturUS, AMERICA’S SWEETHEART, 


ADIRONDACK SUNSET, FIREMAN, Lapy 
Moyra Ponsonsy, Mrs. GerorGe LE 
BoUTILLIER, WASHINGTON GIANT, Muvr- 


PHY’S MASTERPIECE and KATHLEEN Nor- 
RIS, you would have felt, 1 am _ sure, 
that here in this mile-high garden, per- 
feetion in Dahlias was to be found. As 
[I stood enthralled by these massive 
blooms, produced by the Governor’s gar- 
dener, Dan Vigil, I said to myself, 
“Surely, here is a Dahlia Honor Roll 
which will stand the test of years to 
come.” And yet, many of these varie- 
ties already have been discarded as out 
of date, to be replaced with newer and 
untried varieties whose claim to fame 
is destined to be even more short-lived. 


In passing, I believe that some notice 
should be given to these time-tested Cali- 
fornia introductions which have proved 
their worth: Grace DouGuas, LELAND 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA IpoL, Miss Guory, 
ANGELO Rossi, BroomMauy’s Pink, Bur- 
GUNDY, FrRaNK Serpa, H. R. S. Kina, 
ALFRED, Mauipu SUNSET, MARGARET 
BROOMALL, and others. 


Of the Dahlias on the 1937 Honor Roll 
of THe FLowrer Grower, STRAIGHT’S 
WHITE, SUNRAYS, STEPHENSON’S GIANT, 
Katie K, Mrs. Wa. Knvupsen, FRANK 
WERNER, GRACE Moore, Mrs. FE. C. WIL- 
DON, MONARCH OF THE East, MICHIGAN 
WuitE, ADOLPH Mayer, ONE GRAND, 
AND LirtLe Miss Murret are now widely 
grown in California gardens. This is also 
true of MarGrace, Watrcutna GIANT, 
MorHer Mayrrorr and BLvE River. The 
latter was the largest perfect bloom at the 
Pomona show; CLARA CARDER at the 
San Francisco show. In my own gardens 
Mrs. WM. KNupsEN, Mrs. E. C. WiLpon 


‘California 


and Kemp’s MONARCH OF THE EAST were 
outstanding. Eastern Dahlia novelties 
were conspicuous by their absence from 
gardens. More co-operation 
between eastern and western growers is 
needed ! 

The Dahlia is making definite progress 
on the Coast. This year, for the first 
time, a Dahlia trial garden was planted 
at the Botanical Gardens of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. Although 
but 27 varieties were entered, it is hoped 
that next year’s entries will reach 300 
varieties. The gardens are within a few 
minutes’ drive of the exposition grounds 
and should attract the attention of many 
visitors to the Golden Gate International 
Exposition of 1939, 

The following are my selections of 
western Dahlias for this year’s “Honor 
Roll”. They represent my honest judg- 
ment of varieties I think are really worth- 
while. ; 


Informal Decoratives 


CLAIRE Mortimer. A clear, warm light 
eyclamen-pink, without any lavender tone. 
The full, tight center is a deeper shade of 
the same color. The foliage is dark green 
and insect resistant, and the blooms are 
held erect on stiff but graceful stems. <A 
first prize winner through the one, two and 
three year seedling stages, as well as for 
best Dahlia in several shows. A bloom sent 
by air mail to the 1938 New York Show 
won the American Dahlia Society Medal. 
(Meussdortffer ) . 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE. Selected by the 
English actress as a Dahlia worthy of her 
name. Won the Achievement Medal at San 
Francisco and the California Dahlia Society 
Medal as the best three-year old. A large 
Dahlia of unusual form and color—a_ beau- 
tiful cerise-red. The petalage toward the 
center is regularly placed, with a slight 
twirl or twist. (Ballay) 


San Francisco. A _ gorgeous shrimp- 
pink, An extra large flower on extra long, 
strong stems. One of the finest pink 
Dahlias I have seen in many moons. <A 


worthy introduction of a 
grower. (Ballay) 


well-known 


GOLDEN Brauty. Golden apricot. An 
outstanding Dahlia which can be grown to 


14 inches. As the bloom advances the 
petals curl backwards. Certificated at 
Storrs and East Lansing. A really fine 
Dahlia, and one which should be more 


widely grown. (Silvernale-Oakleigh ) 

Et Rusto. A velvety garnet red of al- 
most unbelievable beauty. Easily grows 
without coddling to 12 inches with a depth 
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DAHLIAS 


Our new presentations for the a 1939 


IN—I. D. color—Light coral rec 
sn = Root $15. 00 Plant $5.00 
GLADYS GLAD—I. D. color—Deep old rose at center 


and buff on outer petals 
Root $10. 00—Plant $3. 34 

Cc. color—Distinctive old 

Root $10.00—Plant $3.50 
Pure no 


paling out to pale old rose 


VIN WELL BRIDESMAID—S. 
rose, tipped yellow. 
VIN WELL EMPRESS—S. C. 


color deep rose, 


shadings. Root $10.00—Plant $3. 50 

mes ‘tthe Moris. vate Auth ites wa coffer 

grenadine red. Plants only $5.00 Net. 
FOREIGN INTRODUCTIONS 


WAGSCHAL’S PHANOMEN—I. 


D. color—Canary yellow. 
Root $10.00—Plant $3.34 


MRS. STEWART—S. C. Straw yellow splotched 
with strawberry pink, Root — 00—Plant $3.34 


AGE—I. C. color—Lemon_ yellow. 
conacie Root $5.00 Net_-Plant $2.00 Net 


color—Peach Pink 
Root $7. 50—Plant $2.50 


In the Small Type We are Offering the 
Following Which are Very Good 


color- 


PEACH BLOSSOM—C. 


CHERUB—M. F. D. color—Deep pink. Root $1.50 
COLLEEN-—-M. F. D. color—Pure White Delicately Striped 

Yellow. (R.) $2.00 
LITTLE NELL—Pom. 


color—Pink orchid shadings 
Root $2.00 
CORAL— 


to salmon 


Root $2.00 


Pom, color—Soft coral shading 


Catalog free for the asking. 


PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS 


3380 Ely Avenue Bronx, New York 








NEW DAHLIAS | 





— GRAND- to SE ally for those 
o have trouble “with ‘ait = “No rris. Certifi- 
be f Me E. Lansing—1938 
Roots $15.00 © Plants $5.00 
CERISE BUCKEYE—Large Inc. Cactus. Early 
free and ntinuous. A bright spot in your 
garden. | 
Roots $5.00 © Plants $1.50 
GOLDEN HORN—L¢ ar ge golden Inc. Cactus. 
Exhibition or for 3 | 
Roots $5.00 ° ’ Plants $1.50 
TYRIAN BUCKEYE—A large, real pink Formal 
at last. 
: Roots $7.50 © Plants $3.00 
Beauty, Dependability and Long Life are 
| Characteristic of Golden Rule Introductions 
MONEY GLADLY REFUNDED 


IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 


Send for our fifteenth annual 
Rated Dahlia Book 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 


HARLEY T. PECK & SONS 
Dept. F. Lebanon, Ohio. 








DAHLIAS! 


1939 Champions 


JESSIE E. COWLES 
BIM BAM RED LETTER DAY 
CYNTHIA 


Select Dahlia Seeds 
The Kind We Plant 
20 seeds $1.00 100 seeds $5.00 





| Advance listing upon request 
| ' | 
Mad River Gardens 








P. O. Box F-12 Urbana, Ohio | 


— 
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of six inches or eight inches. Has nothing 


but good points and lots of those. My 
choice as the outstanding California Dahlia 


exhibited this year. (Redfern) 

Mayor Frank Oris. Shading from light 
to dark honey-yellow. Reminiscent of Jane 
Cowl but with more bronze. Petals twisted 


and most attractive. Vigorous grower on 
fine, strong, straight stems, and an excel- 
lent keeper. Three times largest flower 


in Alameda Dahlia Society Show and twice 
largest flower at California Dahlia Society 
Show, where it won the “Sunset” magazine 
Achievement Medal. Largest flower and 
“American Home” Achievement Medal at 
Portland. Silver medal at A. D. 8S. show. 
Believe it or not—and with no apologies 
to Robert L. Ripley—has been grown to 17 
inches, (Tom Johns-Salbach Gardens) 


Cactus 

PoLARIS. An almost straight Cactus of 
purest white, easily grown ten to twelve 
inches. An exhibition bloom of genuine 
merit. (Redfern) 

Miss Santa Monica. <A pure white of 
unusual substance, husky grower and early 
bloomer, seven to eight inches in diameter 


and five inches deep. Foliage good; stems 
long and slender. Looks like a fine com- 
mercial variety. At Long Beach show in 
1936 won first for best cactus seedling; 
same in 1937 at Pomona (Los Angeles 
County Fair); at 1938 Pomona show won 
Achievement Medal for best undissemi- 
nated Dahlia three years old or more. 


(Stephenson ) 


Other Varieties 


BaBy SNooKs, FD. Bright canary-yellow. 
Minature Medal winner’ from Dahlia 
Society of California and Michigan Dahlia 
Society. (Glenn Mack) 


SYMPHONIA, PEONY. 
red with attractive dark brown foliage. 
A splendid Dahlia for table decoration. 
Winner at the Inglewood Dahlia Show, also 


A beautiful orange- 


at Los Angeles County Fair. (Holland) 

Basy Rosr, ID. A medium size Dahlia 
of splendid light rose. Petals fine, and 
sometimes slightly twisted. A splendid cut 
flower on long, wiry but strong stems. 
(England) 

Store Potatoes Dry 
NLY clean, sound, dry, well matured 


potatoes store well, Says EK. V. Hard- 


enburg, of the New York State College 
of Agriculture. Dirty potatoes tend to 


hold moisture in the storage cellar 
promotes rot. Dirt also tends to cause 
heating at the center of the pile, which 
increases respiration, shrinkage, and pre- 
mature sprouting. 


If, because of bad weather, only muddy 
tubers can be dug, the potatoes should be 
held in erates in a well aerated place until 
the dirt dries and the skin sets. This is 
especially important in a blight year such 
this, because thorough drying of the 
tubers will decrease the danger of spread 
of blight in storage. 


, which 


as 


If the crop has been damaged by field- 
freezing, allow the tubers to thaw and dry 
completely; then sort them thoroughly be- 
fore they are put into permanent storage. 
Otherwise, the slow thawing in storage 
will cause more damage among the sound 
tubers. 








ANNOUNCE 
For the Year 1939 


Lakeside Gardens 
New A DAHLIAS 


e eNamed for Henry Ford's first 
racing car on his 75th Birthday 
It is a Satan seedling Big, 
brilliant, a flame in the garden. 


Roots $10.00 Plants $3.50 


«Pronounced as you would say the 


“EMMESSEE™. . 


letters M.S.C and ~~ in 
honor of Michigan State College. 
A Super-Dahlia that is fool- 
proof, Big salmon formal 
Plants only $3.50 
“DAIL WONG". Chinese for ‘Huge Yellow’. The 
largest formal yellow we have 


ever seen that will really perform. 


Roots $10.00 Plants $3.50 
“BABY SNOOKS" re finest little formal miniature 


in real yellow 


we have ever 
grown, Extremely floriferous and 
extra good stems, 


Roots $5.00 Plants $1.50 


All certificate winners, and all have our gquar- 
antee of being worth the money, or your 
money back, 


Catalogue in February 


Your Friend, Nick Koenig 


New Baltimore Michigan 


CALIFORNIA'S FINEST 
DAHLIA SEED 


is harvested from exhibition types only. 
SMALL dahlias are permitted to bloom fm 
ing seed time. The garden is planted to 
all the newer and finer dahlias and includes 
a large number of plants of the patented 
white, ‘“‘Margaret Broomall.’ 


Send for seed list 
PRICES 
20 seed $1.00 100 seed $5.00 
1000 seed $40.00 
Our 1939 introduction 


MISS SANTA MONICA 


Achievement Medal winner and Honor Roll dahlia 








A FOUR TIME WINNER 
A pure white dahlia of good substance, 
Straight cactus formation on the best of 
stems. 
Roots $10.00 Plants $3.50 
1939 catalogue ready in January. 


Stephenson Dahlia Gardens 
2318 Hill Street 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


“SAN FRANCISCO” 


The New Giant Dahlia 


This year's sensation on the Pacific Coast 


“GERTRUDE LAWRENCE” 


Selected by the Actress at the San 
Francisco Show to bear her name 


American Home Achievement Medal 
Winner 














D.S.C. Gold Medal ee 
PRICE 
OF EACH $] 5N NET 
Our |8th Annual Illustrated Catalogue, which 
fully describes these and other famous "GIANT 


SHOWROOM DAHLIAS," will be ready in 
January and is free on request. 


BALLAY DAHLIA GARDENS 


Palo Alto California 
SSS A RR 
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PEAT MOSS 


It's GublemProtected VY 
ON’T risk the loss of valuable peren- 
nials and shrubs this winter. Pro- 

tect them from Winter-Kill with a mulch 

of GPM Peat Moss. Inexpensive, Clean, 


Easy to use. For best results, insist on 


GPM. Write for FREE folder, “Prepar- 
ing Gardens for Winter.” 

ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


177 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


pret SEED BOOK), 


165-W. John Street 


1524 South Western Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 






MATURITY DATES 


yield and 
—giant, 


highest 
luscious, 
prize - winning vegetables, finest 
flowers——write today for this big 
book that tells time from planting 
to harvest 


For 
market 


heavy 
prices 


All about new hybrids, early ; 
and disease - resistant strains— Easy to*read. Large 
tested, guaranteed seeds. Always pictures,many show- 


highest quality, always low prices. 

1000 Tomato Seeds FREE 
Send 3c postage, we'll 
include Pkt. Maule’s new 
Super-Marglobe Tomato! 
Wm. Henry Maule, 664 Maule Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


CHRISTMAS 
GLADIOLUS 


relative sizes. 


ing 








We will ship large bulbs, correctly labeled, 

carefully wrapped, 3 each Prepaid for $3.00. 

ALAYNE LIGHTS OF GOLD 

GLORIOLA MISS NEW ZEALAND 

HERITAGE OUR SELECTION 

HONOR SULTAN 

] S BACH SWEETHEART 

Write for List, showing many other SPECIAL 
$2 and $3 Collections. 

SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 





CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 


For Gift Package 
12 Superb Named Tulip 
Bulbs. $ 00 
6 Giant Named Hyacinth ( ° 
Bulbs. y 
Greeting Card Inclosed. 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 
GREENWOOD, S. C. 











An Attractive Gift 


for the Home Gardener 





SAWCO GARDENER'S TOOL BASKET 


Green or red enamel basket with black handles, 
containing Fork, Weeder, Aluminum’ Garden 
Trowel, Cultivator, Bulb Trowel, pair of Gloves, 
Rubber Kneeling Mat, box of Copper Wired Labels, 
Pencil and Flower Gathering Shear. 0 

Mail your order—C.0.D., check, money order to 


Stimmé Wale 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 
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Garden Tips For 


Southern California 


(Continued from page 548) 
thoroughly cleaned and tided for the 
coming new year. 

Turning leaves and trimmings into 


humus, so valuable to any garden, is far 
from being as simple a matter in this 
part of the country as it is in the North, 
East or South. The reason for this is 
that we have long periods without rain, 
much hot sun, and a very dry atmos- 
phere. Therefore, the leaves and clip- 
pings have a tendeney to remain in their 
original forms, only becoming. dryer. 

However, leaf mold is a plant food 
and soil conditioner well worth striving 
for, so, if you have a secluded, out-of-the- 
way spot in the shade, dig a pit, throw 
in a layer of trimmings and leaves, then 
one of soil. Repeat until the pit is nearly 
filled. Water well and keep moist, stir 
oceasionally, and in time the mass will 
turn into humus, 


URING this month and the two fol- 
lowing, when rains keep one inside 


a bit more, a few potted plants are a 
real joy, more so than ever if one has no 
glass-house. 

On a long narrow table in front of a 
window with strong light one ean have 
a Fern or two, Primroses so easy to care 
for and sure bloomers, some Begonias of 
the semperflorens type, especially the 
new double pink Westport Beauty, and 
for size and height a Coralline Lucerne 
Begonia with its pendulous clusters of 
red blossoms. 

A Christmas Cactus, dwarf branching 
Ivy, and the trailing sueculent Crassula 
othonna, having an almost constant pro- 
fusion of tiny golden daisies, will all be 
attractive in tall gay jars of pottery. 

These plants, already noted, are most 
tolerant of living-room conditions, 
will not be apt to let you down! 

When shopping for this house plant 
material try to get it from a lath-house 
rather than from a greenhouse because 
the plants will be hardier, and the change 
in humidity will not be as great. Also, 
select plants just budding or starting to 
bloom, for their vitality will not have 
been spent in a long period of blossom- 


ing. 


sO 


This season of a brief lull in activities 
of the garden is an excellent time to go 
through notes taken during the past 
months and to review in our minds 
changes that we have been wanting, and 
new plans for 1939. 


FE should read the latest books on 
gardens and flowers. This, too, is 
the time to decide what additional helps 
and accessories for garden work we will 
be needing so that we can have a good 
running start when the season opens. 
And all of this should be done before 
the new catalogues make their appear- 
ance, for then we’ll be in a perfect orgy 
of joyful indecision and _ anticipation 
until all of a sudden we find ourselves 
quite overwhelmed by the rush of another 
spring and new growth! 


Garden Quiz 


Auswers to the garden questions on page 
546 are as follows: 
1. This name is probably 


pronounced by 
most people as “koshea,” 


but the correct 


way is “kokea,” as the Greek “ch” is 
pronounced as ‘k.” 
2. “Potting up” is a term used for the 


operation of transferring a small seed- 
ling from the seed-pan to a small pot. 
“Potting on” is the shifting of the plant, 


when it has filled the small pot with 
roots later on, into a larger pot. 

3. Plants so designated have been used in 
medical practice, and appear in the 
Pharmacopaeia, 

4, Helleborus niger usually flowers about 
Christmas time, Helleborus orientalis 
flowering during Lent. 

5. Pernetiana Roses obtained their name 


from the raiser, the late Mons. Pernet- 
Ducher, of Lyons. He has been ealled 
the “Wizard of Lyons.” The first va 
riety was Soleil d’Or, obtained by cross 
ing a Hybrid Perpetual Rose, Antoine 
Ducher, with the Persian Yellow Briar. 
From Soleil d’Or has emanated the Per- 
netiana Roses, which are distinguishable 
by the marked influence of the Persian 
Yellow Briar. Some of the first results 
of this cross, such as Lyons Rose, Rayon 
d’Or were not hardy and they had a tend- 
ency to die back, but the blending of 


the Pernetianas with the Hybrid Teas 
has given us those wonderful yellow, 


bronze, and copper Roses we have today. 


The group is now so merged with the 
Hybrid Teas that they are 


practically 
the same. , 
The green Rose is really a variety of the 
Monthly, or Chinese, group. It is a euri 
osity, having a eluster of green calyx and 
no petals, and is only worth growing as 
a novelty. 

Sequoia gigantea, by the Government of 
the United States in several 


places in 


California, such as Calaneras and Mari 
posa, 
8. The nodules an infection of 


represent 
the plant by a form of bacteria which 
converts free nitrogen from the atmos 
phere into a form that can be assimilated 
by legumimous plants.—Gardening Illus 
trated. 


Training In Landscape Design 


OME landscaping plans, intelligently 
applied, will result in attractive 


changes and developments in the drab and 
unadorned home site. The purpose of the 


home-study course in Landscape Design 
offered by the Extension Division of the 


University of Wisconsin is to furnish such 
plans and to stimulate their application. 

The course includes such topies as the 
survey plan, design plan, and planting plan. 
It deals with the construction of a beauti- 
ful lawn, the securing, planting, and tend- 
ing of plant materials, and the introduction 
of special features essential to the final 
enjoyment of the planting. The text ma- 
terial includes mimeographed assignments, 
illustrations, and drawings. 

A unique feature of the course is the 
adaptation of the instruction to the special 
needs of an individual project. Each 
student builds a part of his work around 
his home landscaping problems, and _re- 
ceives help in dealing with them artistically 
and economically. 

Previous training in landscaping or 
botany will be of advantage to the student 
who enrolls, but such training is not 
essential. The only necessary prerequisite 
is interest. The organization of the ma- 
terials of the course and the methods of 
instruction make it possible for any student 
to secure satisfactory benefits. 
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FORMER PRICE 50c 
Not a Catalog 
Any size garden or any 
part of it can be dressed in new 
and unusual beauty by using all or part of one of the 
many plans and arrangements shown in this remark- 
able new book, “Charming Gardens and How to Plan 
Them” (it is not a catalog), prepared by Romaine B. 
Ware, national garden expert. Shows how to group 
plants for continuous succession of bloom, for color balance 
and distinctive layout all admire! No guessing, no extra work 
or cost, Fora really successful garden this year, see ‘‘Charm- 

ing Gardens and How to Plan Them’”’ sent FREE! 
GARDEN BEAUTY BOOK FREE! With each copy we send 
our big, new colorful 108-page Garden Beauty Book. It shows 
all of your old favorites and the latest, best in garden novel- 
ties, at amazingly low prices! A postcard request brings 
BOTH FREE—write TODAY! 


R. M. KELLOGG C9., Box 2521, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 










Pou eeciais a snaiiaaeitiiibadine 
C we ~~ lal Vv 
DREER’S PAPER WHITE 
18 mammo 
NARCISSUS:3.; for $1.00 
The flower of exquisite fra- 
grance! Easy to grow indoors— 
with pebbles and water. Have 
blooms from Christmas’ to 
March, Sent postpaid. 
HENRY A. DREER 
194 Dreer Bldg., Phila., 




















Pa. 


Get Your FREE Copy 


Van Bourgondien’s new, 1939 Bulb Catalog 
and Planting Guide—the world’s most beau- 
tiful Guide to fine bulbs—will be ready for 
mailing early in January. Contains a wealth 
of valuable information about quality bulbs 
of proven merit, grown in our own nurseries 
at Hillegom, Holland. 32 pages and over 80 
illustrations reproducing individual blooms 
in all their gorgeous, natural colors. Send 
for your FREE copy NOW. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 22 Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


KEMP'S GARDENS 


New, sensational Dahlias are different and more 
beautiful, no others like them. Our 1939 cata- 
log ready in February listing many of the best 
in commerce, also Gladiolus, Japanese Iris, 
Hemerocalis, etc., is free to all applicants. Send 


for it, 
KEMP'S GARDENS 
Breeders and Growers 


Box 181-F.G, Little Silver, N. J. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners and the 
American Rock Garden Society. Each issue brings 
a wealth of sound, practical, and up-to-date garden- 
ing information. Subscription price, $2.00 a year, 
25¢ a copy. Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 























S20 5939 EDITION NOW READY &@ 













Write today for 
this beautiful new rose 
booklet. Sketches, charts and 
experts’ advice insure success 
with roses. All 26 latest rose crea- 
tions in natural color. 
McGREDY’S SUNSET 

A glorious New Rose from the 
famous house of McGredy in Ire- 
land. Everblooming. Hardy. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
The World’s Largest Rose Growers 
Dept. F128 ~ 






ewark, New York State 
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Rose Opinions Of A 
Plant Doctor 


(Continued from page 537) 


to eight inches high. In my own garden 
this soil is chiefly the leaf compost I 
have been making during the year. There 
is no further protection of leaves, or 
straw, or boughs, the soil covering alone 
having earried our New Jersey Roses 
through the 18 degree below zero period 
in 1934. I would not dare say this is 
sufficient for colder climates, but I do 
warn you that any excessive covering 
leads to excess warmth and moisture 
and far more disease. 

As for climbing roses, do just as little 
as you possibly ean. Canes of tender va- 
rieties may be laid on the ground and 
the long grass allowed to grow up around 
them, but sturdier sorts should be left on 
their supports; in either case, earth is 
mounded over the crown, just as for 
Hybrid Teas. If soil is kept on the 
canes over winter I invariably find 
‘ankers in great abundance on uncover- 
ing in the spring. This practice at 
Ithaca led to a vast increase in brand 
‘anker infection, while in New Jersey it 
fosters common canker and a Botrytis 
that is apparently parasitic under these 
favorable conditions. Because I value 
manure so highly for its organie con- 
tent, I like to put it in the troughs be- 
tween the soil-mounds after the ground 
has frozen in December, but it is danger- 
ous, particularly in mild «winter, to let 
it come too close to the stems. 

Feeding—tFar be it from me to pose 
as an expert when it comes to fertiliza- 
tion or soil acidity. The soil in the gar- 
dens I care for usually has a pH of 6.0 
to 7.0 and the Roses get along very well. 
If sulphur dusts have been used econtin- 
uously, a dose of lime is sometimes nee- 
essary. I am on the fence in the bone 
meal controversy, but often use it in 
the autumn before hilling up, and think 
that aside from its debated food value 
it does have some use as a _ soil-condi- 
tioner and as a lessener of soil acidity. 
Apart from the manure, and sometimes 
bone meal, two applications of a good 
general fertilizer—one in late April and 
the other in June—have in the past, com- 
pleted my efforts at Rose feeding, though 
if my clients have wanted to use liquid 
manure in addition I have had no ob- 
jections provided it is not used too late 
in the season.—Condensed from the 
American Rose Magazine. 








George L. Stillman 


NE of America’s pioneer Dahlia spe- 

cialists, George L. Stillman, died at 
the age of 82 in the Westerly, R. I., hos- 
pital on October 14. Mr. Stillman was 
of the group that founded the American 
Dahlia Society. 

Mr. Stillman’s own Dahlia originations, 
of which he listed many in his catalogues 
in years past, made notable records. Some 
of his leading varieties were Millionaire, 
U.S.A., Mrs. Stillman, and Our Country. 

Until recently, he continued to take an 
active part in the trade. In his passing 
the Dahlia has lost a notable supporter 
whose friendly counsel was sought by 
Dahlia enthusiasts. 








GROW 
HYACINTHS 


INDOOR Swater 


with STASSEN HYACINTH CUPS 


Fit any size glass or jar—last for years. Any- 
one can now raise hyacinths indoors in water, 
without soil, through this special Stassen 
offer. Only finest mother size, genuine Dutch 
hyacinths used. Each bulb will produce fra- 
grant, well developed truss of flowers if the 
very simple instructions supplied ore followed. 
Can be started now and up to February 15th 
for successive all-winter bloom. 


Each set, handsomely packed includes: 


Mother size DUTCH 
a HYACINTHS (white, $ .00 
pink, blue & yellow) and d 
4 HYACINTH CUPS, Ppa. 
complete instructions, 
e 


Make ideal gifts, prizes or Xmas presents. 
Shipped to you (or to any address with your 
card) postpaid. 


e 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
SPECIAL INDOOR HYACINTHS 


grow in pots or water (no cups included in 
this offer). Pink, White, Dark Blue, Light Blue, 
Red or Yellow (your own selection): 


3 for 50c 12 for $1.70 ppd. 
* 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDEN 


Box 17 Rosivn Heights, N. Y. 














“KUR-TEN FORM WINDO BRACKETS” 


Priced from The CRIerees ou ond 
drapery enclosing rackets, or 
— ? plant and Art shelves. 


COMPACT .. STURDY 

pend Se DECORATIVE .. USEFUL 
ive 

Circular! ANITA SUTCLIFFE DUNN 


1867 B Ave. N.E. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Seeds of — "1 
— Rare Plants 


Gentians, Tree Peonies, Unusual Anemones, New 











Delphiniums, Water Lilies, with a thousand 
others as interesting, Unique catalog. 
Dept Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE “ERCHANTVILLE, 
BRAND PEONIES 


Here one has the World’s Greatest and most up-to-date 
stock of Peonies to choose from—70 acres of the ‘‘Cream 
of this Flower’’ with 70 years of experience back of it 
, > America’s largest collection of French Lilacs. An 
immense collection of ‘‘down to date’’ Irises. Free Catalog, 
fully describing Brand Famous Peonies, French Lilacs, 
Irises, new flowers, etc. is yours for the asking. Write 
for your copy today. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 

134 E. Division St. Faribault, Minnesota 


Here are THREE 
OUTSTANDING VALUES 


From our 1939 introductions that all you fans 
will want to grow 
LITTLE PEACHERINO—Miniature F D color peach pink 
with pale yellow at base of petals. Wonderful stems 
and perfect centers excellent for table decorations and 
florist work, Prominent Ohio grower grew it this year 
for us and recommends it highly. Scored eighty-one in 
OVD Society Trial Grounds 1938. Roots one dollar net. 
LITTLE PURITY—Miniature F D pure waxy white blooms 
two to two and half inches, plants three feet, very 
popular with the florists as it is smaller and whiter 
than the well known corrone. Award of honor from 
Georgia Trial Grounds 1938. Roots one dollar net. 
LITTLE SNOBALL—Pure white pom. A _ perfect cen- 
tered little ball from one to one and half inches. Very 
prolific and fine for cutting and floral work. Won blue 
ribbon at Ovda Show Cincinnati 1938. 


ROOTS SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
Send for Free Catalogue 
LEES DAHLIA GARDEN 
Box 34 STEILACOOM, WASH. 
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A Useful Gift 


for Garden Lovers 





SAWCO STAINLESS STEEL TOOL 
COMBINATION 
Stainless steel Trowel and Fork in a _ colorful gift 
bex Aer _ a lifetime Price $3.50. Individual 


Mail your cndee~it®., check, money order to 


Sion silat 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 














SOILLESS GARDENS 


We can supply you all equipment necessary 
to start the proven method of economical and 
fascinating plant growing—lIndoors . . Outdoors. 

Package of Nutrient Salts sufficient for 25 
gallons solution e 75¢. 


Send for our booklet listing equipme nt. 
THE HYDROPONIC COMPANY 
DEADWOOD SO. DAKOTA 


BuPses on 


World-famed-six favorite varieties— 

scarlet-cerise, brilliant rosa, white, 
cream-pink, blue, lavender, a 10c-pkt. 
of seeds of each, all 6 postpaid for 25e! 
Or, send just 10cfor the Burpee Blend, 
a large pkt. of all finecolers mixed. 
Ruffled Sweet Peas, largest, most 
exquisite,from Burpee’sF loradale 
Farms-9 pkts., 9 colors—crimson, 
* cerise, salmon-cerise, rose, white, 


| primrose,cream -pink,mauve,blue 
oa 6pxts. 


(value $1.70), all 9 Pkts. for $1. 
}6coiors 























Seed Catalog free-low prices. 
““Burpee's Seeds Grow” 





2°6 Burnee Buildinnas, Philadelphia 


J * ce 
Special=10 Roses $3.00 
POSTPAID 
Hardy Northern Two Year Old Field Grown 

Golden Dawn Condesta de Sastago 
Sir H. Scgrave R. Barraclough 
Dame Edith Helen Mie P: S. Dupont 
Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem Rouge Mallerin 
Christopher Stone Shot Silk 
Each order will receive | ROSE FREE if placed by Jan. 1, 1939 
MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES Sumas, Wash. 








One choice pot grown 


@ CINDERELLA PLANT 


Mien (Syngonium Ruth Fraser) 
aN Offered by the introducer post 
paid for $1; With each order 
will be included one other pot 
grown aeroid and full cultural 
direction and safe arrival guar- 
anteed 


CARL C. FRASER, 1110 22 







nd St. Bradenton, Fla. 


501 ) DIFFERENT FLOWER 
. SEEDS DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATALOGUE ever 
published, it includes many rare and un- 
common seeds. Choice Delphiniums, Lu- 
pines, Liliums, Primulas, Shrubs, Herba- 
ceous aud Alpine Plants in great variety. 
176 Pages crammed 





with information, 2/ 
Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH - - = ENGLAND 





or 
to 











A Growing Garden 
Diary 


Marrige A. Harrzoa 


[You can’t make a_ universal date 
for gardening. These records were 
made in a locality that is South of 
Washington, D. C., but at a_ higher 
altitude. The growing season is de- 
layed as you go North about one week 
for every 100 miles at sea level, and 
the same for every 500 feet of elevation. 
Readers must, therefore, get a “start- 
ing date” from their own gardens and 
adapt dates accordingly. The 
are the same, of course.] 


sequences 


Where, twisted 
The summer 


barren oak, 
in beauty clung, 
And summer winds the 

The crystal icicle 


‘round the 
vine 
stillness broke, 
is hung. 
LONGFELLOW 





DECEMBER looked like snow 
this morning but the afternoon was bright 


and elear, and we did some cleaning up 
in the garden, removing stalks of Zin- 
nias, Regal Lilies, ete. Spirea thunbergi 


is attractive with bronzy foliage and some 


white bloom showing; on the southern 
side there are blossoms on Flowering 
Quinee and Phlox subulata; volunteer 


Larkspur is up. 


DECEMBER 
out; it takes 


8S—We had an Oak taken 
courage to eut a tree but we 


want a better view, more sunshine—and 
French Lilaes. I planted Tulip bulbs 
that were given me, the ground was 


frozen on top but underneath the crust 
the soil was pulverized and dry. All 


tender plants are killed now and Paper- 
white Narcissi are flat. We hilled Hy- 
brid Tea Roses about six inches, and gave 
evergreens plant food. 

DeceMBER 10—We = mulehed some 
plants: newly set out Cotoneasters, Aza- 


leas, ete. Mulehing is not to keep out 
cold but to avoid changes in tempera- 
ture, as much damage is done by cover- 
ing too much as not enough, the muleh 
should be around and not over plants to 
keep them from smothering or rotting the 
erowns. Portions above ground = suffer 
from winds and sun-scorch. 


Friends came for English Ivy, and 
Osage Orange twigs to make gum drop 
trees for Christmas decoration. The 
twigs should be tree-like. Use silver-gilt 
paint and sprinkle with glitter dust be- 
fore it dries; stick gum drops on the 
thorns. I eut eoral-red buds of Viburnum 
tinus (Laurustinus). They will open in 
a short time in water in the warm house. 
The Jerusalem Cherry hedge that was so 
pretty all summer and fall looks sick 
but some of it will put out again in the 
spring and there will be many seedlings. 


DeceMBER 13—Today was not too cold 
to be pleasant in the garden. So I had 
Chrysanthemum and Pampas Grass tops 
eut off. Most of the leaves have fallen 
from the deciduous trees, I’m having 
them raked off the grass. Even with the 
past severe weather, Breath of Spring 
(Lonicera fragrantissima) is opening and 


shedding fragrance. 
ning to bring in Redeedars for 
mas trees. Saturday, as I was returning 
from a walk, I met four little “darkies.” 
One had an axe on his shoulder, another 
a beautifully shaped Redeedar. I stopped 
them, admired the tree and commented 
that it looked as though it had been kept 
pruned. The largest boy stammered out 
that they had been “way out in the ecoun- 
try” to get it. Yesterday, when we were 
in the garden, I missed a Cedar that | 
had planted just to suit that particular 
place. I went over to see about it and 
there was the fresh eut stump, and chips. 


People are _ begin- 


DeceMBER 18—Tonight we 
around to see the “lit-up” places. 


drove 


Many 














This odd, prize-winning tree has blue and 
white decorations set against wine and 


gold curtains 
are attractively decorated but more will 
be by the 22nd. The Daffodil Garden 


Club, for the second time, 
eontest to choose the 
decorated home seen from outside. The 
contest opens on the night of the 22nd 
and the lights of homes entering the con- 
test must be on that evening and every 
evening for a week. The decorations are 
to be judged for originality, appropriate 
ness and effectiveness, and each individual 
of the city is asked to cast a vote. 


is sponsoring a 
most beautifully 


DECEMBER 20- some de- 
corating and wrapping a few packages 
(children like dime articles tied on top 
of theirs) I went out to the orchard and 
superintended pruning the grapevines. 
The fruit is borne near the base of shoots 


After doing 


coming from the wood of the previous 
vear. We selected canes to supply a 
number of shoots and removed other 


eanes. If grapes are not trimmed ’til 
spring the weather may turn warm and 
the vines “bleed”. This is a time 
to put out grape cuttings using last sea- 
son’s growth about ten inches long. 


good 


DecemMBER 23—It rained last night and 
all day today (hard on late shoppers!) 
We are enjoying the cards as they come 
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Hot Water Heated © Automatically Controlled 


Portable Greenhouse 
Grows Earlier, Healthier Plants 


Saves 





Saves Time 


Now. . . banish forever the fuss and muss ONLY 
of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 

own vegetable and flower plants from seeds or $ oo 
bulbs with a Keene portable ‘‘Plant Start- — 
er.’’ Get started weeks earlier. . . save NOW 
money . .. get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 

has hot water heat, thermostatically controlled. Made of 
water-proof ‘‘super-board’’ ... light weight... move any- 
where. ‘‘Lustra’’ window glass admits ultra-violet sun rays. 
15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order... pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas 
81"x 41” (holds 18 flats) only $23.95. Model 2 (oil or gas) 
31"x 67" (holds 30 flats) only $29.95. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene flate (54"x 13’x 24") 15 cents each. 


BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys- 
tem, and heat control, Model 1 — only $9.95; Model 2 — 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f.o.b. factory. 
Order today .. . avoid delay when rush comes, 


KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. 548-M, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 





Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Wellesley Growers and Importers Mass. 








ANDREWS PHLOX 


Famous originations 
of the late D. M. Andrews: 


Steel-blue Silverton, scarlet Colorado, 
and Snowcap—2 hardy field-grown 
plants of each, $2.00 postpaid. 

Prize Winning 
Andrew's Peony Introductions: 
Nimbus, Golden West and Silver 
Plume, List price, large plants $6.50; 
the collection—$4.00 postpaid. 

ROCKMONT NURSERY 
PHILIP ANDREWS, Owner 
P. O. Box 266 Boulder, Colorado 











More House Plants this Winter 


KAK 


from 


SALVE will make them for you 
the plants you now have. Money 
back guarantee. $1.00 postpaid in U.S.A., 


or send for free booklet, 





Photoy Products, 509 Fifth Ave., New York 





BUDDED PINK DOGWOOD 
12-18 in. size 75c—18-24 in. $1.00 
Purple Soulange Magnolia—Berried Holly 
8-12 in. from 3 in. pots 50c 
MANY FANCY RARE ORNAMENTALS 
ATLANTIC HORTICULTURAL CO. 
Box 647 Waycross, Ga. 


IDEAL 





PLANT 
MARKERS 





Practicable! . . Durable! 
30 for $1 Inexpensive! 
Green pyralin flag . . aluminum 
100 for $3 stake, Lead pencil writing holds 
. clear for years, 
postpaid Special XMAS GIFT boxes 


13 for 50e 30 for $1.00 postpaid 


WILTON GARDEN LABEL CO. 


WILTON, CONN. 
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in. One had a package of seed pasted 
on it. Another was a small box with 
labeled bulbs. We ean hear the popping 
of firecrackers tonight—the South and 
China have fireworks at Christmas. 


DreceMBER 25—A beautiful clear cold 
Christmas day! Some of our packages 
were so artistically wrapped we could 
hardly bear to open them. Among our 
presents there were two bird feeding sta- 
tions. We had much pleasure placing 
them where we could see them from the 
windows. A Tea Olive had a place that 
was just right for it, as did an Amelia 
Earhart Rose—I had said I particularly 


wanted one. Late in the afternoon we 
lounged in front of the log fire and 
listened to carols over the radio, and 


plays like Tom Sawyer and Tiny Tim. 
The enjoyable family dinner was at one 
of my brothers; the dinner table was at- 
tractive with erystal and silver and on 
a reflector was Santa with silver sleigh 
and reindeer. A feast seems more deli- 
cious when ‘the table is well decorated. 


DrEcEMBER 30-——The house that got first 
prize for Christmas decoration in the 
lighting contest (my sister’s) had a large 
star placed high on the front of the 
house, its points outlined with blue lights. 
On either side of the star were tall blue 
candles—made from cardboard tubes— 
with yellow flame lights. Around the 
front door were garlands of magnolia 
leaves with white lights showing like 
buds. The low living trees in front were 
lighted with yellow, white and blue lights. 
A blue floodlight on the lawn showed 
Santa Claus in a gift-laden sleigh, paint- 
ed colorfully, driving eight reindeer 
single file, in air, going to the top of the 
house. Through the windows (the eur- 
tains were drawn back) could be seen in 
the living-room a white tree (oak limb 
white-washed) with blue ornaments and 
lights, reflected in a mirror. In the 
library there was a white tree with erim- 
son lights and ornaments. Concealed 
lights showed snow seenes on windows 
in the dining-room. To make a “snowed” 
window, use fluffed whites of eggs with 


artificial snow sprinkled on while still 
moist or the “frost” can be made by 
painting windows with a solution of 


Epsom salts. The second prize winning 
decoration (five were chosen) was a beau- 
tiful colonial home that had artistically 
lighted red wreaths in all front windows 
except the sun-room which had tall red 
lit candles. The tall living trees on each 
side of the steps were lighted with red, 
green and white lights. 

The houses decorated on the outside 
cheered people that passed by and caused 
a “shared Christmas spirit” in this com- 
munity. 


December 31—As another year is go- 
ing. We feel that we have learned much 
from the garden. It has given us great 
pleasure and we hope that others have 
enjoyed it, too. We are not discouraged 
over the disappointments but will try 
again. In Longfellow’s words, 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 





ZINNIAS —Sutton’s Giant Double 


per packet 63c. and 38c. 







Gort at 
By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 


have made the 
For a special 


from Sutton’s Seeds 


Flowers 
reputation of the English Garden. 
show next season, plant Sutton’s Seeds, which are 
obtainable from: 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS, Mentor, Ohio 


and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 34th Street and 
Broadway, New York City. 
Catalogue from Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. H.1, 
P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y. 35 cents, 
postage paid. 


Next time you are over, we would like you to 


come and see the Sutton Trial Grounds at Reading 
—only'40 minutes from London. 


Orders may be sent direct to: 


‘e 





SUTTON & SONS, Lid.,Dept. H.1, Reading, England 


Succeed in Landscaping 


Send for FREE Book on Landscape Training 


Full details about this profitable career for 
4 men or women. Study at home in leisure 
‘ time. Successful graduates receive large 
fees. Students occasionally earn $5, $10, 
$15 while learning. Interesting work; 
initiative rewarded. Write today, giving 
age and occupation. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
6018 Grand Ave. Des Moines, ta. 


FEED THE BIRDS 


TRY BEGINNER'S LUCK 











= 


PACKARD FEEDER and 
fill of Packard Bird Food 
$1.00 postpaid. Catalog Free 


Recommended by Audubon Societies 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St. Canton, Mass. 


OOTONE 


PATENTS PENDING 
the HORMONE POWDER. 
2 oz. Jar $1.00 Booklet on request 
American Chemical Paint Co. Ambler, Pa. 


GOLDEN CALLA LILIES 


(Richardia Elliottiana) 




















Gorgeous blooms last for weeks. Stately 
ornamental foliage. Buy direct from grower. 
Vigorous bulbs. 

8 for $1 @ 20 for $2 


BUENA GARDENS 
P. O. Box 732 SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 


GIVE AN ORCHID PLANT 
THIS CHRISTMAS! 


We will have an excellent stock of flowering and 
flowering-sized plants this Christmas and can select 
them either in flower or to flower in any other 
specified season. Priced from $3.50 per plant up, 
they make an exciting and unusual gift. 

You will be interested in our special Christmas 
offering of size plants, of flowering size from 
$18.00-$35.00. Our new illustrated booklet on 
Orchid culture for the Beginner will be included 
free of charge with every plant order. This booklet 
otherwise sells for $1.00 per copy to be refunded 
on future plant orders. 


LAGER & HURRELL, Summit, New Jersey 


‘The oldest established Orchid bouse in America’ 
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SUNDATLAST?, 


© -aWATISDIFF Ep une 





“This $3.00 Set 


Special Fall 
Price 


$2. 50 East of _ 
Mississippi River 

Your friends may receive many duplicate gifts but 
you may rest assured that your gift of birdhouses 
will be distinctively different and individual. 

The three beauties pictured above, a clever new 
type feeder and two companion birdhouses (Wren 
and Bluebird), all in clever natural rustic style, 
comprise the LINCRAFT special gift set — order 
several of these today and keep one for yourself. 


Check with your order saves the C. O. D. fee. 


LINCRAFT PRODUCTS 


1010 MITCHELL AVE.,BURLINGTON.N.J. 


Shipped 
Post Paid 



















TUBEROUS BEGONTIAS 
and DELPHINIUM 


Largest assortment and finest developments in both 
line Catalog free, 


VETTERLE AND REINELT 


Capitola California 














CHEMICAL GARDEN 
Everything for Soilless Plant Growth 


Ready to Plant and Grow 


Contents: 1. Decorative Culture pot and saucer. 2. Sand. 
3. Special drainage fiber. 4. Seeds of Heavenly Blue 
Morning Glory. 5. Chemicals for 10 gal. of solution. 
Complete directions accompany this kit which 
packed in a beautiful gift box. Unusual and 
different. The most original Christmas gift of 
the year 
Chemical gardening a fascinating and prac- 
tical Hobby for all Plant Lovers 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 


Garden Chemical Co. Livingston, N. J. 











If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


n 
THE ORESON GIANTS 


You will have immense blooms of 


wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 
and long stems. 

600 Seeds, Mixed.. .. $1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds . 9 
(Cultural Directions and Sugges 

tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 





on I quest) 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS Canby, Oregon 


NATURAL EVERGREEN DECORATIONS 
AND GIFTS FROM VERMONT 








Our illustrated Christmas price list is yours for 
the asking. There is stili plenty of time to send 
us your order We re glad to mail our unusual 
und beautiful gifts to any address and include 


your card 
THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
Putney, 


Box 25 Vermont 








2 YEAR OLD 
FIELD GROWN 


of ong, 2-year-old 
field-grown, guaranteed satisfactory, 
everblooming rose bushes—direct from 
the fields of one of America’s largest 
growers—for only $1.00! Collection 
includes 
3 Red Radiance 1 Talisman 1 White Edel 
2 Pink Radiance 1AmiQuinard 1 Pres. Hoover 
1 Mrs. Charles Bell 
ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO.100 
(Send cash, money order, or check.) 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


* If you are not entirely satisfied with your 
roses we refund full purchase price or re- 
place with stock satisfactory so _—— zee 
can’t lose! Order now—Plan 
joy your own rose garden! WRITE TODAY! 












4 


TH 


E FLOWER SHOP, DEPT. R-30, ENNIS, TEXAS 
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Autumn Bloom from Iris 


ALL blooming of some of our 

bearded Irises is now a definite fea- 

ture. The second crop varies with 
the variety and the latitude of the garden 
and the effects of the loeal summer sea- 
son. <A lone list of “fall-blooming” Iris 
is now in ¢atalogues, but not all of them 
bloom heavily each year, and many are 
better in their autumn bloom in our 
middle south. In New England, the first 
frosts may get the buds, or our fall sea- 
son be not long enough to develop the 
recurrent bloom. 

The first were rather dwarf sorts, ap- 
parently forms of Iris chamaeiris, about 
a foot tall, Jean Siret deep yellow, and 
Souyv. du Lieut. Xavier de Chavagnae, 
violet purple, sent out by M. Charles 
Andre of Allier, France, in 1926. These 
have been consistently fall blooming, and 
are in the American trade. You may 
also wish to try: 

Ultra (HH. P. Sass, 
blue; 10-12 inches. 

Leopold (Caparne, 1901) purple; an 
old form, with some autumn bloom; six 
inches. 

Neola (J. ss, 1932) standards violet 
falls “een - inches. 

Sound Money (J. Sass, 
yellow; 10-12 inches. 

The three modern forms are from the 
Sass brothers, and if these varieties will 
bloom well in Nebraska, they should pro- 
duce well in New England. Taller sorts 
soon came, mostly of purple colors, prob- 
ably partly as freak forms of the old Iris 
germanica, as September Morn, mauve 
(1927) at 18 inches, and Autumn Queen, 
white (1926) also 18 inches. These are 
of intermediate height, and now there 
are listed (at height of 18-28 in.) at 
least 35 forms, mostly produced since 
1930, and it is too soon to be certain 
of their behaviour. But as most of these 
are American seedlings, of breeders in 
our northern region, from New York to 
Nebraska, they should be given full trial 
everywhere. As suggestion : 

October Opera (1932) wine red; 24 
inches (in spring). 

Autumn King, Jr. 
inches. 

Autumn Surprise (1935) clear 
28 inches. 

Golden Harvest 
20 inches. 


1930) clear deep 


, 


1935) deep 


(1933) purple ; 28 
blue; 


(1929) deep vellow; 


Southland (1934) lemon chrome; 24 
inches. 

Frost Queen (1933) frosty white; 22 
inches. 


Some autumn bloomers are really tall 
sorts (more than 30 inches in spring) 
but the fall stalks may not be as tall. 
They seem have been developed from 
the old Iris germaniea or its form I. 
neglecta. There are not vet ten of these 
and there are no tall yellows as vet. ~The 
first was Autumn King (H. P. Sass, 
1924) dark purple, at 30 inches, a cross 
of two tall sorts with the form Amas 
of old I. germanica. This is the parent 
of many others of these autumn bloomers. 
The only ones of this group that I 
know are: 


October Blaze (1934) glowing red; 34 
inches. 

Autumn Haze (1934) violet; 30 inches. 

Autumn King (1924) dark purple; 30 
inches. 

Martie Everest (1934) clear blue; 35 
inches. 

Maid of Tennessee (1933) white, rose 
and -blue; 38 inches. 

Autumn Frost (1934) white; 36 inches. 

Probably for conditions of New Eng- 
land the dwart forms will be best. Yet 
what is being done with bearded Iris 
may be accomplished with other groups 
of garden — plants.—From 
Leaflet, Lexington Botanic Garden, Ine. 


Looks At Books 


(Continued from page 535) 


work as to the personalities of the art- 
ists represented in Flowers and Still 
Life. Turning from the kaleidoscopic 
pageant of the moderns to examples of 
the art of Van Huysum, and de Heem one 
drops a curtain as it were upon the gay 
and somewhat effete eccentricities of the 
20th Century and = steps into a more 
primitive world of meticulous realism and 
exquisite draughtsmanship. 

By a study of this modestly priced but 
distinetive little book, those who arrange 
flowers may learn perhaps, to use color 
and form with greater freedom, to accept 
unconventional beauty and to find humor 
as well beauty even in such inanimate 
things as fruits and vegetables and 
checkered table cloths. 


THE NATION’S FORESTS, by William 
Atherton Du Puy. Illustrated. 264 
pages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. +3. 

Today most Americans are tree-con- 
scious, and how ean they well fail to 
be with erosion and flood rampant in 
the land? 

The Nation’s Forests, telling the story 
of the creation and maintenance of the 
great Forest Reserves, comes at an oppor 
tune time and offers to every Nature 
lover an interesting and readable account 
of what has been done and what is still 
to be done in the matter of tree conser- 
vation and reforestation. 

Mr. Sileox, Chief of the United States 
Forest Serviee, states in his introduction 
that the first National Forests were ere- 
ated in 1891. Today 38 states, Puerto 
Rico and Alaska possess National Forests. 

Mr. Du Puy’s story tells how these 
National Forests help support upwards 
of one million people, provide recreation 
for thirty million vearly, offer refuge 
for big game and fish and protect the 
country against a treeless future. The 
volume includes chapters on planting and 
euttine trees, how forests control ero- 
sion, fire prevention, wild forest animals 
and forestry. 

There are many exeellent illustrations 
of the forests and of the men and animals 
which inhabit them. 

All lovers of Nature and Wild Life 
must enjoy this book. 
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GARDEN LOVERS 
WILL ENJOY 


A GIFT 

















KUMFORT KNEE PADS 


A serviceable, comfort-giving, knee cushion with 
adjustable straps. Fits any knee; will not slip 
down when walking. Prevents moisture from pene- 
trating and gives added life to clothes. $1.5 
per pair 

Mail your order—C.0.D., check, money order to 


Stamp alter 


432-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 


DAHLIAS 


"'To know them is to love them’ 
Your Dahlias will be lovelier if you 
protect them from insects with 
ROTOTOX. 

See classified ad under “Insecticides” 


ROTOTO 8121 Yale Street 


East Williston, N.Y. 

























BIRD CAKE 


Attract more birds this 
season with a_ rustic 
Bishop Bird Feeder filled 
with tempting Bishop 
Bird Cake. Model 118 
of stained pine complete 
with 2 Bird Cakes, §2. 
postpaid. Rack only, 
$1.50. At department 
and bird stores or direct. 
Catalog on request. 


No. 118 Bishop Suet Rack 
WELLES L. BISHOP 


26 Bishop Place Meriden, Conn. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Growers of 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 




















LILY SPECIOSUM RUBRUM 


The orchid-like pink fragrant lily blooming in August 
and September. Excellent American grown bulbs 
that are far superior to imported stock. Plant this 
fall at money saving prices. 


4 for $1.00 o 10 for $2.25 
Write for Lehman's ''Greater Value'' catalog 
The Lehman Gardens, Faribault, Minnesota 


urpee’s cant 
Snapdragons 


Rust-Resistant 


3 favorite colors, 
10. 








Crimson, Yellow and 


Rose, a 15e-Pkt. of 
each, all 3 for..... 

Tallest, most magnificent of all, with 
gorgeous spikes 2 to 3 ft. tall. For you to 


get acquainted with Burpee Quality Seeds 
we will send 3 packets, 1 of each of these 
3 colors, postpaid for just 10c. Send dime 
today! 

Burpee’s Seed Catalog free 
uable catalog which will be 
garden guide for 1939—-all about Burpee’s 
famous odorless Marigolds and other new 
flowers, together with all the 
flowers and vegetables. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE 
Burpee Bldg. 


get this val- 
your favorite 
old favorite 


co. 
Philadelphia 
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Ridding the Garden of Moles 


AVING recently come to grips 

with several lusty moles, it seems 

worth while to relate a few de- 
tails of the encounter. 

About the last of August the collee- 
tion of rock-garden plants became in- 
habited with some very active moles. 
Apparently they decided that here at last 
was Utopia—soft, moist soil, lots of 


choice worms and insects, and always a 
safe, comfortable retreat behind the rocks. 
They worked day and night, so in prae- 
ically no time the entire garden was 
honeycombed. Most of the plants were 
heaved out of the soil and many of them 
died because the roots were dried out by 
the sun. Mice and rats found the bur- 
rows most convenient. 

Something just had to be done to curb 
this destructive activity. Mole cartridges 
that produce dense fumes when ignited 
were tried in the burrows. Nothing hap- 
pened except that one of the operators 
succeeded in getting a hand burned. Cya- 
nide powder was placed in the burrows, 
but the moles worked twice as vigorously 
on the following day, and several plants 
died from the effects of the gas. Vicious- 
looking traps were set, but to no avail. 
So, armed with sharp spading forks, we 
kept a vigilant watch, especially at 11:00 
A.M. and 3:00 P.M. when moles are sup- 
posed to be most active. Evidently they 
were aware of our presence, for all action 
ceased until nightfall. Moles to 
possess a keen hearing, or else 
they are vibration-conscious, as it is quite 
difficult to get near the scene of opera- 
tions without being detected. However, 
it can be done, and many have 


seem 
sense ol 


moles 


been harpooned and boosted out of the 
ground with a spading fork or shovel. 

In a final effort to eradicate these 
tenacious creatures, the family limousine 
was parked near the rock g rarden and a 
long rubber hose carefully, attached to 
the exhaust pipe. The free end of the 
hose was inserted into a freshly made 
burrow and a damp cloth tightly packed 
in around the hose to eonecentrate the 
exhaust fumes in the hole. 

Then the motor was started. Deadly 
earbon monoxide gas, given off by all 
gasoline engines, passed through the hose 


and into the burrows. 
and choking the motor, dense bluish-white 
fumes were torced out the exhaust and 
the progress of the gas through the tun- 
nels could be easily traced. If the run- 
ways were unobstructed, the effective 
penetration of the gas would be for a 
distanee of at least fifty to one hundred 
feet. After pumping the fumes into the 
burrow for about five minutes, the hose 
was moved to another strategie spot, and 
the process repeated. In this way the 
entire garden was thoroughly permeated 
with earbon monoxide. Earthworms 
crawled hastily out of the soil, writhed in 
agony, and ¢ xpired. Centipedes, beetles, 
sow-bugs, ants, ete., seampered hastily off 
in all directions. The moles vanished. 


By accelerating 


We are greatly pleased with the results 
of our experiment. Try it some time, 
but avoid deep inhalations of the exhaust 
fumes.—Reprinted from the Missouri 
Botanical Garden Bulletin. 
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The World's Finest IRIS 


Growing Stations on Both Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts 

Every known type of IRIS in the 

ties, My Washington-Grown 

Plants will amaze you. Every 

of my 1939 Iris Catalog 

Write for your copy, free, 


ROBERT WAYMAN Dept. N_ Bayside, L. 1., 


world, tested varie- 
Jumbo Bearded Iris 
garden lover has need 
richly illustrated in color. 


N. Y. 











OREGON HOLLY 


Just the gift for a friend 
or for table decoration. 

Box A. Contains sprigs of 
Holly with bright red ber- 
ries, packed in a Gift Box. 
Weight just under a Ib. 
Postpaid $1.25 
Box B. Same as Box A 
but in addition to the 
Holly, contains a $1.00 pkt. 
of Oregon Giant Pansy 
Seed and cultural directions. 
Postpaid -$1.75 
Order early end | state date 
you want shipment made 
Send for free Glad Bulbalog 


ELLIS BULB GARDENS 
CANBY, ORE. 





MERTON G. 
Box 66-A @ 





‘Sond for your FREE cy 
HENDERSON’S 
1939 SEED CATALOG 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., Dept. 73-D 
35 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 





INTRODUCING FOLLOWING 
HONOR ROLL DAHLIAS 


RITA WELLS—(Wells-Straight) 
ever introduced. Informal Decorative to semi-cactus 
Grenadine pink on buff Achievement Medal winner 
Certificate of Merit at Fairmont, W. V: 

Roots $15; Plants $5: 3 for $12.50 
(Travis) Supreme Award Winner, Seedling 
Show of A. D. S., th De ll W. Hart 
Achievement Medal at ah — N Y 
and white Informal Decorat 

Roots $10; Plants ‘$3. So: 3 ‘fer "$10 


Largest Dahlia we have 


LANGELOTH 
class N , 
Medal a. 0 
Striking’ red 


PINK LASS 


-(Preas) Large rose pink collarette, with 
white collar Sest collarette in open to all class in 
N. Y. Show. Many awards in basket arrangement class 

Roots $5; Plants $1.50: 3 for $4 


GRAIN-0-GOLD—(Tooker) Small yellow pom, eedling of 
Little Edith, Sest pom seedling in y Show of 
A. D. 8S. Roots $5; Plants Yi. 50; 3 for $4 


CALIFORNIA’S FINEST DAHLIA SEED 
$1.00 for 20 2.50 for 50 $5.00 for 100 
Seed is harvested from leading large Dahlia Send 
for list of varieties of which we are able to fulfill orders 
(Quantities limited on some varieties.) 

Advanced Root and Plant List Now Available 


Regular catalog ready in January 


RUSCHMOHR DAHLIA GARDENS 
38 Vincent Place Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


type 








RATE t5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12'4c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 





WATER “LILIES and 





Aquatic Plants for pools 


and 
aquariums. Also a complete line of fancy Goldfish, Tropi- 
cal Fish, Aquariums, and supplies. Free Catalog. seldt’s 


Aquarium, St. Louis, Mo. 


Begonias 





IF INTERESTED IN BEGONIAS you should have ROSE 
CROFT’S Begonia Guide. Mailed on application to 
ROSECROFT BRO 4 GARDENS. 530 Silvergate 
Avenue, Point Loma, alifornia 

BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants ‘shippe “dd in paper pots. 
Booklet-—cultural directions and descriptions, 50c. Green 
Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Phila- 
deli hia, Pa, 


Books 
INSIDE MY GARDEN GATE The. newest and most help- 


ful of garden note books for a Record of your Garden 
Clippings of Interest and your Garden Notes. An ideal 
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Classified Advertising Section 


TEL Bad 


DAHLIA, CLUMPS § $1.50—Kentucky 
City, Great Eastern, Grey Dawn. List. 
Ostrander, 28 Oak St., Kingston, N. Y. 


Sportsman, Queen 
Walter H. 








THOUSANDS OF HONOR ROLL DAHLIA CLUMPS. It 
will pay to send for our list. Fern Hill Dahlia Gardens, 
Loveland, Ohio. 





LAST CALL FOR DAHLIA CLUMPS. No order accepted 
after Dec. 15th. Watchung Giant $3.50 each. Souvenier, 
Robert Ripley, Rockley Dictator +00 each. List on 
request. HANNA _— GARDENS, 34 Edsall Ave., 
Palisades Park, N. 

DAHLIA CLUMPS, 
each; California Idol, White 
Towers Empire, Amelia Earhart, Golden Standard, 
Whisper, 50c each, Adorable, Cavalcade, Ballegos Glory, 
Renate Mueller, Palo Alto, Bruce Collins. No list. 
shipped now. Spring list of divisions January. Robert F. 
Hlaussener, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 














grown from tubers, surplus stock $1.00 
Abundance, Queen City, 





GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS, Clumps, Ripley, Rosy 
Morn, Knudson, and 108 late varieties. Save 25%, free 
list. Greubel’s G ardens, ‘Der try, Pa. 











Gladiolus 


CHOICE GLADIOLUS BULBS, Williamette Valley grown. 
Picardy, Minuet, Southern Cross, and many other varieties. 
Send for price list. Paul Gronke, 154 E. Wilson St., 
Salem, Oregon. 








GLADIOLUS CHRISTMAS BOX, 36 medium, 6 kinds 
labelled, including Picardy $1.00 prepaid. List late 
January. C, H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 





Christmas _ gift. Price $3.00 postpaid. Order direct 
Julia A Latimer, Horticulturist, 1 Harold St., 
Mamaroneck, N. ¥ 

Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid These are Cactus, no 
succulents. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 
148, Van Horn, Texas. 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. 
new species, exploration, 
Recognized authority. 
Box 101, Pasadena, 


Articles on culture, 
illustrated pronouncing glossary. 
Learn about cacti. $1.00 six months 
Cali fornia. 


Daffodils 


KING ALFREDS. $6.00: Ghmetes $5.50; Emperors $3.50; 
Sir Watkins $3.50: per 100, double nose bulbs, Louis 
Groh, Clay Bank, Virginia, Dept. 

















‘Dablias 


DAHLIA "BARGAINS. ‘Whole fle ld grown clumps at dig- 
ging time prices The better varieties State-inspected 
stock. _Fall delivery. List. Hilkrest Gardens, Takoma 
Park, D. C. 











JOHN SCHEEPERS, 











Hemerocallis 





AURANTIACA, Regal, Flava, Florham, Fluva, Thunbergi, 
$1.50; Bay State; Crawford, Lemona, Wyman, Gem, $1.50; 
Both $2.50. Labeled. Postpaid. Hubbard's, Roanoke, Va 











House Plants 





HOUSE PLANTS: 10 Different named plants $1.00. The 
most beautiful and satisfactory Lily for indoor culture 
(Amazon Lily) 50¢ each. Postpaid. Free Catalogue 








tropical plants. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, 
Florida. 
Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer; Gladiolus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying: 
Delphinium—Cyclamen mite; information free Postpaid 
prices: 8 oz. $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75: 1 qt. $3.00: % gal. $5.00; 
1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for circular describ- 
ing our sprayer that works from the hose. THE ROTOTOX 
COMPANY, 8121 Yale Street, East Williston, m. & 


Inc. ANNOUNCES THE DEATH OF ITS LATE 


PRESIDENT, JOHN T. SCHEEPERS, AND THAT ITS BUSINESS WILL 


BE CONTINUED AS HERETOFORE UNDER THE MANAGEMENT 


OF MRS. JOHN T. SCHEEPERS AND THE OFFICERS AND 


EMPLOYEES FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH MR. SCHEEPERS. 








Name .. 


Address 





ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 
FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 
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eoeeeeeeeeeereeseeeeeeseeeereeeeeeeeeeneneee e208 0G O88 GEG 88 © OO 600 
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As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 
Two years for $3.00 





Iris 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 








Roses 





ROSES—Hardy, two year, field grown, everblooming vari- 
eties Lowest prices. Free illustrated folder. EMPIRE 
ROSE NURSERIES, Dept. F., Tyler, Texas, 








Sgociat Offers 








SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. Increases perfume. 
Matures latent bulbs Package 25c. SIG-ITE, P. O. 
Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Enclosed two years subscription for THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Just how this wonderful 
publication has escaped my notive for so 
many years I do not know. I have re- 
ceived five copies and have never seen so 
much useful knowledge about flowers put 
into so small a space before. I read it from 
cover to cover and enjoy all of it. I am 


looking forward to reading it for two years 
with pleasure and enthusiasm.—(Mrs.) W. 
(Indiana). 


A. ALEXANDER, 






FOR THE HOME GARDENER 
A Day by Day 
Guide and Record 


s 


GARDEN 





Only 
*] 


Presents an opportunity to record your garden 
accomplishments and your errors, too. Be guided 
by your own written notes and the competent 
helpful suggestions of Professor Paul W. 
Dempsey of the Massachusetts State College. 


The Perfect Christmas Gift 
Specially Wrapped 


Start its use at any time. 


Good for any twelve 
month period. 


Illustrated Circular on Request 
$1 — Post Paid 


THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 


26 Blackstone St. Cambridge 











STATEMENT OF THE 
MANAGI MENT, ETC., OF THE FLOWER 
GROWE R- Published in accordance with the 
Act of Congress, of August 24, 1912: 

_ Publisher, J. B. Lyon Company, Albany, 

Y.; Editor, Paul F. Frese; Manager, Charles 
M. Winchester, Jr.; Owners (Corporation) 
Stockholders holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock: Chas. M. Winchester 
Family, Ine., Albany, N. Y.:; Campbell Carring 
ton, N. Y. City ; McGraw-Hill Pubi. Co., MN. x 
City; Ernest A. Barveets, Albany, N. Y.; 
Ernest F. Barvoets, Albany, N. Y., and <Asso- 
ciates. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders, holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities : Continental Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City. 


(Signed) CHAS. M. WINCHESTER, Jr. 


(Signed) Gro. D. ELwett, Notary Public. 
Commission Expires March 31, 1940. 


OWNERSHIP, 
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Thing Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Douglasia 


OUGLASIA montana, seeds of which 

will be found in the current catalogue 
of the Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, 
Painesville, Ohio, is not for the careless 
gardener, its culture calling for more pains 
than easy-going folks want to give their 
plants. For the enthusiast, though, who 
prides himself on his cultural skill and 
gets more pleasure out* of one well-done, 
difficult subject than out of a garden of 
foolproof plants, it will be a challenge and 
a splendid reward when conquered. It is 
an American version of the Primrose fam- 
ily, making tiny hummocks of shining 
green, on which rests a generous offering 
of rose-pink flowers in early spring. The 
Douglasias in my climate want some shade 
during the hottest part of the day and are 
very impatient of the lack of moisture at 
the roots. 
ing on the north side of a rock in a very 
gritty soil to which peat and leaf mold has 
been added. 
made for a constant trickling of moisture 
between its toes. 


Best success has come by plant- 


Some provision must also be 


Linaria Repens Alba 


annuals 
they are 


INARIAS 
or tender perennials or, if 
hardy, they are apt to be so pervasive that 
gardeners are loath to admit them to cul- 
tivated areas. Of the latter the ubiquitous 
Butter-and-Eggs (L. vulgaris) is a famil- 
iar example. Less well known, but far 
better as a garden plant is L. repens alba. 
The latter gets a foot high and produces 
its white Snapdragon-like flowers from 
May until frost, spreading itself over the 
landscape in the meantime by means of 
thread-like roots. Consequently, it is not 
a plant to be put where its desire to in- 
herit the earth will do damage to more 
delicate things, but it is desirable because 
of its long-time production of white flowers, 
suggestive of Lily-of-the-Valley and for its 
ability to get along on next to nothing. It 
is strange that so useful a plant is so 
seldom mentioned in lists, for it took not a 
little searching to locate seeds in the eur- 
rent catalogue of Thompson & Morgan, 
Ipswich, England. 


are generally either 


Iris Foetidissima 


Y reason for liking this Iris (because 

it has so long been in gardens and 
consequently has accumulated an extensive 
literature) may have little weight with 
the average gardener, and its rather un- 
showy flowers may not appeal to many. 
If you fail, for any reason, to grow it, 
however, you will be missing a chance to 
add to the color of the winter 
offered by few other plants as well as 
material for winter bouquets. The great- 
est value of the plant, as I see it, lies in 
its seed pods, which, when ripe, split open 
to show rows of brilliant scarlet seeds. 
It, as well as a host of other out-of-ordi- 
nary Irises, will be found among the cur- 


garden 
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rent offerings of Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. F., 
Merchantville, N. J. 


Super-Giant Carnation Scarlet Wonder 


S these notes are writte. in late Octo- 
ber, I am enjoying some of the largest 


(three inches across) and best outdoor 
Carnations that I have ever grown. One 
would expect them to be outstanding, 
though, for they came from Burpee (W. 
Atlee Burpee Co., 119 Burpee Bldg., Phila- 


delphia) and are their Super-giant Scarlet 
Wonder. The were planted last 
March, the plants being grown on without 
check. You, too, will be enthusiastic about 
your Carnations when you grow these 
Super-giants, which are also available in 
white and yellow. 


seeds 


Genista Pilosa 


HE Brooms are reputedly too tender 
for northern gardens, but I have found 
a few, notably the one heading this note, 
that able to go through 36 
below zero without a whimper. The trouble 


are degrees 


heretofore has been that I could locate 
no American source of supply for this 
species, though I find now that Mitchell 


Nurseries, Dept., F., Barre, Vermont, have 
listed it for time. Being of pro- 
cumbent habit, it is a splendid shrub to 
cover dry, sunny banks, lighting up the 


some 


late spring landscape with numberless 
small yellow butterflies and clothing it 


during other periods of the open season 
with dark (silky beneath) foliage. 
Soil of slight acidity is often recommended 
for it, but it must be quite tolerant in that 
respect, for it does well for me in en alka- 
line medium. 


green 


Servall 


HE Harmon Nursery, Prospect, Ohio, 


is featuring a new product, Godchaux’s 


Horticultural Servall, that intrigues me 
not a little. Made of shredded Louisiana 
sugar cane, it is said to be an excellent 
winter mulch to protect against freezing 
and for the other purposes for which 


mulches are used, and may be spaded into 
the soil in spring, adding humus and plant 
food to the soil. I expect to solve some of 
my mulching problems (Foxgloves, for in- 
stance) by its use and urge you to write to 
the distributors for literature on the sub- 
ject to the end that you may give it a trial. 


Large-flowering Clematis 
HiAy® I ever called special attention to 


the large-flowered Clematises offered by 
James I. George & Son, Fairport, N. Y.? 
If you have thought that these spectacular 
flowers were not for ordinary gardeners 
like you and me, write for their booklet F., 
which tells about these large-flowered vari- 
eties, outlining their cultural requirements 
and showing a score of them in natural 
colors. 


C. W. Wocp 











Bulbs for Christmas 


There is no better Christmas present 
for your garden friends than a nice box 
of gladiolus bulbs. Why not try send- 
ing your friends some glads this 
Christmas and see how well pleased 
they will be. They will be reminded 
of you néxt summer when they bloom. 

If you are not on our mailing list 
send for catalog today. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


Also makes a fine present. We have the 
real pure Vermont syrup. One gallon $2.50. 
Y, gallon $1.50. a of twelve 2 pints 
$2.50. Case of 12 pints $4.50. These prices 
are not prepaid but there is a special express 
rate on maple products. 35¢ will pay the 
express on a gallon to the Mississippi River 
or as far as Virginia. Express on a gallon 
to the Pacific Coast is only $1.00. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 





























Wilt Resistant! The 
nation’s favorite flower 
- Yellow, Crimson, 
Pink, Blue, White— 
™ a lic-pkt. of each, 
all 5 for just 10c) 
Send dime today! 
Maule’s Seed Book 
free—tested, guaranteed seeds for 
prize vegetables and flowers—all the 
best for table and market. Low 
prices. 

















M. HENRY MAULE 
663 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GROW PLANTS 
WITHOUT SOIL 


Basally different hydroponic salts. Ideal for winter plants 
and bulbs. Use all methods; water, sand, potted plants 
or soil. Postpaid with formula and full directions, 

Sample 50c @ For 25 gal. $1.00 e@ 150 gal. $2.00 
UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO, Berkeley, California 
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GROW BETTE 


ray, 
RI-OGEN, the all-purpose sp 

mame your roses from insects and ! 
disease. Complete plant protection. 
Positively controls ac ~~ 
. mildew; kills insect pests. ae 
tores. If unable to obtain, . | : 
ROSE MFG. CO., 209 Ogen Bidg., Phila.. Pa 




















ENGLISH HOLLY 


Oregon-Grown 


foliage; 
sprays for CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 


Beautiful well-berried; selected 
$2.00 per box (17x8x4). Charges prepaid, 


COLEMAN GARDENS 
MULTNOMAH, OREGON 


CAMELLIA | 
JAPONICAS( 


Box 24 


















The Favorite 
Flower 
of the South 








These beautiful with their attractive 


I plants I 
foliage and numerous flowers make ideal Christmas 


gifts. Write for free catalog. 
Specialists in Azaleas, Roses, Hollies, Sweet Olives, Etc. 


OUTSTANDING COLLECTION OFFER! 


{ Camellia Japonica—Double Pink ......... .75 
| Camelia Japonica—semi-double Variegated .75 $3.00 
{ Camellia Japonica—Double Red ......... 7 for 


1 Camellia Japonica—Double Variegated... . :75 


(4 plants 12-15 in.) $2.65 
Fruitiand Nurseries, Box 910F, Augusta, Ga. 








Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Gaillardia Mr. Sherbrook 


ID you overlook this outstanding yellow 

Gaillardia last spring? If you did, 
turn to your Dreer (Henry A. Dreer, 183 
Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.) catalogue 
now and see the color plate of it on page 
118. That picture does not do the flower 
justice, the actual color being a richer shade 
of gold. The best part of the story for 
northern gardeners is that the plant is 
hardier and has more vigor than any other 
vellow-flowered kind that I have grown. 
Give this Gaillardia a rich soil, supplying 
it with moisture during dry weather, and 
it will reward you throughout the sum- 
mer with large flowers on two-foot stems, 
which are excellent for cutting. 


Santa Maria Inn Iceland Poppies 


HILE the matter is fresh in mind I 

should like to call attention to this 
superb strain of Iceland Poppy .which is 
obtainable only from Carl Salbach, 657 
Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California, so far 
as I know. Being a lover of Poppies, I 
have grown every available strain and 
heartily recommend this selection as an 
acquisition to any collection, including, as 
it does, white, pink, orange, and yellow, as 
well as a number of intermediate shades. 
If you are partial to orange and yellow 
alone, try his strain called Orange and 
Gold, which is quite the best of its class 
that I have seen. 


Showy Evening Primroses 


F all the plants in my garden, one of 

the showy Evening Primroses, Oeno- 
thera caespitosa, creates interest 
among than any That is 
true partly because it’s there to greet folks 
with its immense, pure white flowers from 
spring until autumn. Yet a flower with 
beauty might easily be 
notice. It is not 


more 


Visitors other. 


less commanding 
easy to 
leaves, 
put on 
a display of flowers, three inches across and 
a day, from May until fall, 
Primrose can do it and 
all on the most meager diet and little 
moisture. It with a host of other kinds, 
including such spectacular ones as O. odo- 
rata and O, speciosa, will be found in the 
catalogues of Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, 
Ine., Shore Road, Green Farms, 
eut and Claude <A. Barr, Prairie 
Ranch, Smithwick, South Dakota. 

While on the subject of Evening Prim- 
roses, I should like to eall attention to an 
annual species, O, acaulis which I had 
years ago from George W. Park Seed Co., 
Greenwood, 8. C. (It is said to be peren- 
nial, but is not hardy in my climate, though 
it blooms in about two months from seed 
and can be used as an annual.) It is an 
easily handled plant in a dry, sunny situa- 
tion, producing two-inch-wide flowers in 
white or cream from June until September 
over dandelion-like foliage (hence the name 
O. taraxacifolia, according to some). 


passed without 


understand how a small rosette of 


seldom over ten: inches across, ean 


lasting only 
but this Evening 


Connecti- 


Gem 
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Of seasonal interest as gifts or items for 

your own use are the new “Skylight” 

bird feeder (top) from Welles L. Bishop, 

Corning Mulching Wool (middle) from 

Corning Glass Works and asserted Blue 
Ribbon Flower Holders 


Tree Wisterias 


ype advertisements may slightly over- 


their cases, but when the Rose- 
Nurseries, Box P, Tarrytown, N. Y.,, 
in October FLOWER GROWER say there is “no 
than a Tree Wisteria 
in bloom” they do not exaggerate in the 
least. The illustrations in some of their 
printed matter partially bear out that 
statement, but to see a perfect exemplifica- 
tion, it will be necessary to observe a plant 
in your own garden. And to make that pos- 
sible, write to the foregoing address for 
their special offers. 


state 
dale 


more lovely sight 


Skylight Bird Feeder 


Y enthusiasm for the Bishop Bird 

Feeder which was expressed in this 
column about a year ago has been fully 
justified by a year’s use. Now comes word 
from the manufacturer, Welles L. Bishop, 
27 Bishop Place, Meriden, Conn., in his 
advertisement in the November issue, that 
he is putting out a new window feeder, 
made of rustic Hemlock and Pine, with a 
glass top (hence the name “Skylight’’), 
which should be of interest to all bird 
lovers. A feeder of that kind which permits 
easy observation of the birds will make the 
winter shorter and more pleasant for a lot 
of us stay-at-homes, 


Glass Mulching Wool 


HE bugbear of winter mulches is about 

to become a thing of the past if the 
experiences of gardeners who have tried 
Corning Mulching Wool is any criterion. 
Do you remember how the crowns of plants 
rotted under the clammy mass, the job it 
was to clean things up when spring came 
at last? Corning Mulching Wool does away 
with all that. Controlled tests have shown 
that this glass wool is even better than a 
natural snow mulch and has more insulat- 
ing value than leaves or hay. In addition, 
it allows the passage of light to the plants, 
permits excess moisture to evaporate. It 
is light in weight, thereby making han- 
dling easy, contains no weed seeds, it lasts 
for years if properly handled which ex- 
plains why users are so enthusiastic about 
it. Full particulars will be gladly furnished 
by the manufacturers, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. 


Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 


ODERN have many 

ingenious devices at their call which 
make the work easier and, at the 
time, more artistic. Just about 
est accessory of this nature that I have 
seen is the Blue Ribbon Flower Holder, 
made by the Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 
Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, which possesses 


flower arrangers 
same 
the clever- 


most of the good features usually employed 
and a number unique in itself. Not the 
least desirable of the latter is the con- 
struction that allows the change of water 
without disturbing the arrangement. This 
accessory, Which was advertised in Novem- 
ber FLOWER GROWER, will find a 
warm welcome from those interested in 
flower arrangements, 


surely 


Packard Best-of-all Bird Food 


IKE most gardeners who are also bird 
lovers, I formerly grew most of my 
bird food, but since finding the excellent 
mixture which Winthrop Packard, Canton, 
Mass., puts up, I allow him to do most of 
the work for me. His catalogue, which 
lists everything for wild birds, should in- 
terest all bird lovers. 


C. W. Woop 
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